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Waist I was reading, with more 
anger I confess than becomes my age, 
some ill-natured comments on my col- 
lected poems, by one of those infallible 
paragraph-mongers whe dispose of your 
life’s work in a single insolent sentence, 
the memoir of James Hope-Scott was 
sent to me. At the very touch and 
sight of the book my mood changed 
at once—it was as if by the waving of 
an enchanter’s wand a magic mirror 
before me had been filled with all the 
shapes of the past, of which past he 
once formed so prominent a part. I 
looked back through my whole life, 
with its hopes and disappointments, its 
successes and failures, its joys and sor- 
rows; and my momentary wrath was 
soon followed by a profound self-con- 
tempt that I had suffered myself to 
be moved, for however short a time, 
by the idle utterances of those anony- 
mous idiéra. Not that the retrospect, 
as far as Hope is concerned, was with- 
out its own share of pain. I felt with 
renewed bitterness of regret how a 
wall of separation had gradually grown 
up between us, and how our once inti- 
mate friendship, though never extin- 
guished, as I hope and believe, had 
gradually drifted into abeyance. In 
the meantime, having read the book, 
what awakens in me gratitude towards 
Mr. Ornsby is the admirable manner 
in which he has illustrated Hope-Scott’s 
distinguishing characteristic—I mean 
his unquenchable, and if I may say so 
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without irreverence, his Christ-like, 
beneficence. I am not prepared, how- 
ever, to concede to Mr. Ornsby that 
the Roman Church is to be credited 
with the birth and development of 
this beautiful quality, inasmuch as it 
was displayed in at least equal vigour 
before he joined that communion, In- 
deed, I can give an instance of how it 
was exercised on my own behalf whilst 
he was yet a fellow of Merton. Of 
course as we were still intimate, though 
even then less closely united than we 
had been, it does not amount to much, 
still many a sincere friend might have 
done less, with perfect self-satisfaction 
on his part, and complete acquiescence 
on mine. My father, whose health 
had been long declining, was seized 
with fatal symptoms at the end of 
November, 1839. Hope, who was 
warned of this at Merton, came over 
about nine o’clock to the common room 
at All Souls’, where I then was, with a 
post-chaise he had already procured. 
He broke the sad news to me with the 
utmost tenderness; and then, during 
the inclement winter night that fol- 
lowed, insisted on accompanying me to 
town and soothing me, to the best of 
his power, during the dreary journey. 
On reading the book before me I feel 
now, even more than I did then, that 
this was a necessity of his nature, and 
that he would have done for other 
men under the same circumstances 
what he did for me, not so much from 
motives of friendship, as because the 
warmth of his benevolence always 
led him to give up his time, his sym- 
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pathy, and his money, to any one in 
distress. This I must acknowledge is 
the one feature of the book in which I 
take a real interest, Bishop Gobat 
and the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill being 
not much to my taste; and as for the 
Apostolical Succession, I must frankly 
own, though 1 know it will be con- 
sidered a pestilent heresy, that to me 
the successors of the apostles are those 
who inherit most nearly their gifts, 
graces, and powers, and not a set of 
men, good, bad, and indifferent, who 
come one after the other under a sort 
of celestial deed of entail. This no- 
tion, in my judgment, belongs to a 
very technical, if not to a somewhat 
unspiritual, creed. However, let us 
leave these general reflections and 
begin at the beginning. 

I must start by correcting an unim- 
portant mistake of Mr. Ornsby’s. He 
says, “In 1824 James was removed to 
the Rev. Edward Polehampton’s pre- 
paratory school for Eton, at Greenford 
Rectory; among his companions there 
were Lord Selkirk and the present 
Sir Francis Doyle.” In 1824 1 was 
already at Eton, and so far from having 
been at Mr. Polehampton’s with Hope, 
I never heard him mention the reve- 
rend gentleman’s name. My first ac- 
quaintance with Hope was in 1825, 
when he came to the house of Mrs. 
Holt, our dame. He was about two 
years younger than I was. I gave 
him my advice for what it was worth, 
about his verses, private business, and 
the like. He was wonderfully hand- 
some and agreeable-looking, with very 
charming manners. We associated 
with each other, however, mostly in 
the house, I naturally taking my exer- 
cise and amusements with boys nearer 
my own part of the school, who were 
friends already made. For some 
reason or other, perhaps from in- 
dolence—an indolence which Mr. 
Ornsby attributes to the effects of a 
severe typhus fever that attacked him 
when in Italy—he was not particularly 
keen about school distinctions of any 
sort. I was driven to literature and 
verse-making because I was as blind 
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as a bat, and somewhat lame from: an 
early accident ; but there was no ap- 
parent reason why he should not have 
figured conspicuously in the playing 
fields, or rowed in the boats. But to 
the best of my recollection, he didn’t 
do any great things in that line ; nor, 
on the other hand, did he show much 
zeal for Greek and Latin ; nor again, 
what I always regretted, would he join 
the debating society either at Eton or 
Oxford. This explains why his ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Gladstone at that 
time was so comparatively slight. Mr. 
Ornsby says he was given to punning, 
and I recollect the punning reason he 
gave for refusing to join our discus- 
sions at Oxford. He said the place was 
only fitted for ‘des bétes ;” however, 
as the first speech that he made was 
almost as great a success as Erskine’s, 
practice beforehand would not pro- 
bably have been of much use. Mr, 
Coleridge, his tutor, in a letter, (pp. 
13, 14), complains of his insufficient 
scholarship. If this is true he pro- 
bably lost some at Eton, because, as 
he got a double remove into the fifth 
form shortly after he came there, Mr. 
Polehampton must have sent him up 
very well prepared. The fact is that, 
though Eton was a good school of its 
kind, it was not one of the orthodox 
kind—its merits, as I have said else- 
where, were quite different from those 
of Shrewsbury and Winchester. A 
boy who learnt quickly by heart, and 
acquired the power of putting the 
Virgil and Ovid which he had learnt 
by heart into tolerable verses, was not 
obliged to do anything else. This sub- 
jected us to great disadvantages at the 
university ; we had no more chance 
against the Shrewsbury boys of win- 
ning the university scholarship than 
a half-trained horse has of carrying 
off the Derby; and it took us our 
whole three years to acquire a suflici- 
ently accurate knowledge of Greek to 
go into the schools-with any hope of 
success, This, perhaps, was one of 
the reasons why Hope would not at- 
tempt honours. Mr. Ornsby quotes 


some Latin verses of his from a copy 
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which was sent up for good at Eton. 
IT am rather amused at one of the ex- 
pressions, because it is borrowed from 
a line which I recollect showing him 
some fifty-seven years ago, and cer- 
tainly have never thought of since. In 
an old Eton prize poem (there were no 
prize poems in our time, more’s the 
pity), was to be found a very graceful 
passage about the Thames— 


** Rodit arundineas facili sinuamine ripas,” &e. 


Hope, in the verses cited by Mr. 
Ornsby, borrows the words facili 
sinuamine, making a very harmoni- 
ous cadence; but I own to a doubt 
whether sinwamen belongs to the 
Augustan era, and to that we were 
as closely confined in general as a pet 
squirrel is to his cage. As, however, 
Keats and Coleridge passed it over 
fifty-seven years ago, this is not of 
much importance now. Either I catch, 
or I imagine that I catch, a faint sigh 
of regret coming from Mr. Ornsby, 
when he recalls those Eton and early 
Oxford days, and does not find in 
them a stronger religious element. 
I should rather have expected this 
regret from a Baptist than a Roman 
Catholic. Hope, of course, might have 
been one of those early pietists en- 
riching a tract (I do not mean one of 
Dr. Newman’s tracts, quite the re- 
verse), and dying young in the odour 
of sanctity. To me, I confess an 
Eton boy who looks upon the devil 
as his special adversary, instead of 
“that awful left-handed Harrow 
bowler,” and whose meditations are 
how to save his soul from the assaults 
of sin, instead of his wicket from the 
impulse of a leg shooter, is no object 
of admiration. Moreover, if Hope 
had been all that ultra-Calvinists 
desire, instead of a brilliant, hand- 
some lad, full of spirit and promise, 
beloved by all about him, and showing 
signs of real talent to those who 
rightly knew what he was, Mr. 
Ornsby should reflect that all trac- 
tarians of that kind die in their 
teens, and die Protestants—so that 
the “fisherman’s net” would have 


failed to secure one of its most valu- 
able captives. At Oxford our friend- 
ship was even closer than at Eton, as 
we lived together both in doors and 
out. Our principal relaxation was 
riding on Oxford hacks, whose abso- 
lute duty it was always to gallop, so 
that they had almost forgotten the 
arts of trotting and walking. We 
read a good deal together in our rooms, 
principally Plato, and used to discuss 
him afterwards according to our lights. 
This still interests me as connected 
with almost the last flashing up of 
our half-extinguished friendship. A 
poem of mine, Zhe Vision of Er, the 
Pamphylian, founded upon a legend 
in the Republic of Plato, was privately 
printed before I gave it to the world. 
I sent it to him—this was after his 
conversion—with a letter to this 
effect— 


“My pear Hopr,—Circumstances 
have caused us to drift asunder, but I 
do not see that there is anything in 
that to prevent me from forwarding 
to you these verses, in memory of the 
books we read and the thoughts we 
interchanged whilst friends at Christ 
Church.” 


I received in return an affectionate 
reply, accompaned by an invitation to 
Abbotsford. This invitation I was 
unfortunately obliged to decline, so 
that I never saw him in his own 
house after he became a Roman 
Catholic. Yet, as I have said before, 
I hope the old feelings still lived with 
him as with me. Indeed I was as- 
sured as much as this by Manning 
(since Cardinal). Manning, whom I 
had known fairly well at Oxford, once 
called upon me, if I recollect rightly, 
three times in one week, and on the 
last occasion asked me to take a walk 
with him in the park at some future 
time, to which I gladly consented ; 
but when the day came his zeal for it 
had somehow evaporated, and the 
proposed expedition never came off. 
During one of our conversations I 
expressed my deep regret that Hope 
and I had become estranged, adding 
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that as I was sure the estrangement 
was altogether a religious, and not a 
personal, one, I had never felt the 
smallest resentment. Manning con- 
fidently asserted in return that Hope 
still cherished for me the strongest 
regard, and went on to say that his 
position towardsGladstone was exactly 
the same as mine towards Hope ; then 
putting on his wonderfully insinuating 
manner, which would have conquered 
me at once if I had been a woman 
and not a man, he continued thus: 
“Oh, how I wish we could get upa 
religious Grillon’s, don’t you?” Of 
course I did, and I told him so, fancy- 
ing nevertheless that his endeavour to 
impress me that he was likely to aim 
at establishing such an institution was 
a compliment addressed to my heart 
rather than to my understanding. On 
considering the matter afterwards I 
have no doubt that the feeling which 
dictated this somewhat anomalous 
wish was perfectly sincere; still, if 
grace before and after meat be an act 
of devotion in which all at table join, 
it would have been not a little diflicult 
to manage even this slender rite at 
the Barmecide feasts of his imaginary 
club. 

And now to return to Oxford and 
to my friend Hope. We rode and we 
walked ; we read and talked and dined 
together; we confided to each other 
our hopes and longings, and never, I 
suppose, were two men on more confi- 
dential terms than he and I, until the 
rift in the lute began to show itself. 
The gloom that fell upon him after his 
first year at Christ Church, and turned 
him from the most brilliant youth of 
his day into something like a hermit, 
made no difference as far as I was 
concerned, although it grieved me 
much. I can read now between the 
lines of my letter (pp. 72, 73) what 
it was I feared; still, if there was 
any danger of this, which I do not 
assert, it was entirely averted by his 
giving up the idea of taking orders, 
and entering upon a career of great 
and continuous activity. When I 


made my recommendation that, if he 
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went into the Church, he should oc- 
cupy himself with some important 
ecclesiastical or philosophical work, I 
had in my mind the legend about 
Bishop Butler, who devoted himself, 
as we are told, to deep and earnest 
thinking day after day because he 
doubted otherwise whether he could 
keep himself of perfectly sound mind. 
In time Hope passed off to Merton, 
and I to All Souls’, but we still saw a 
good deal of each other. 

Our undergraduate days having 
ended, Hope became a fellow of Merton 
in 1833. Owing to circumstances 
now unimportant I was not elected 
to All Souls until 1835, and hardly 
ever went to Oxford in the mean- 
time; hence, though we still con- 
tinued friends, our opportunities for 
intercourse were no longer the same. 
Tam unable, therefore, to state with 
any precision when that sense of 
religion, which brought into light the 
deeper and grander aspects of Hope’s 
character, began to act upon him. It 
certainly was not in operation during 
his tour on the Continent with Leader 
in the summer and autumn of 1832. 
It does not seem necessary to dwell at 
any length upon the years that im- 
mediately followed. After various 
struggles and vacillations he was 
called to the bar, and began at Merton 
and elsewhere to lead a life that may 
fairly be called an admirable one. 

Not only did he grow more religious, 
but an overwhelming sense of duty 
constantly urged him to work hard 
for some high purpose. The sense of 
what he owed to the founder of 
Merton induced him to undertake the 
proposed reform of that college. I am 
not aware that this effort was of any 
great practical importance, except that 
it led him to study with care the 
history of other religious foundations 
also, and to master the law of the 
Church. These studies equipped him 
with the utmost completeness for his 
great speech in favour of the cathe- 
dral chapters when the Ecclesiastical 
Duties and Revenues Bill came before 
the Lords in 1840. Whilst this 
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speech was being delivered, Lord 
Brougham exclaimed, “That young 
man’s fortune is made!” And so it was. 
How, when the money came in, he 
gave thousands of pounds away in 
charity, how he laboured to promote 
emigration among the wretched classes 
of London, how he helped to establish 
the college of Glen Almond—all these 
things may be read of in Mr. Ornsby’s 
work, but I confess that to me they 
are less interesting than the exquisite 
tenderness which he showed to indivi- 
dual sufferers, as, when Miss Hope, his 
cousin, in a letter to Lady Henry 
Kerr writes thus: “I cannot remem- 
ber details about James’s extreme care 
to both his father and mother ; only 
the impression is as if an angel had 
been in those sick rooms. Whilst we 
had this sad influenza in the house, 
it was still more severe in the village, 
and I found that James was giving 
his unwearied attention there also; 
James thought of every one, and only 
a hint from the doctor sent him to any 
cottage.” Again, in 1841, he made ac- 
quaintance with a certain Mr. Watson 
in Italy, who was dying of consump- 
tion. Hope insisted on taking charge 
of him, and they were proceeding to 
Malta when on April 15th Mr. Watson 
died suddenly at Naples. Once more, 
we are told that when an old servant 
of the family was seriously ill with 
an ulcerated leg, Hope carefully at- 
tended to him, dressed his wounds 
himself, and after he had recovered 
took care to make him comfortable for 
life. Finally, when his earliest tutor 
Mills, of Magdalen, was going to 
Madeira in a hopeless condition, Hope 
offered at once to accompany him 
there, and soothe his dying hours in 
that somewhat melancholy island. 
All these things recall to me our night 
journey in 1839, and add new warmth 
to that old friendship, which I, at 
least, never let go. The fresh element 
which gave colour to his life during 
his passage through the high Anglican 
doctrines was the brotherly friendship 
which arose between him and Mr, Glad- 
stone. Mr. Gladstone in a letter to Miss 


Hope-Scott says:—‘‘At Oxford we 
were contemporaries, but acquaint- 
ances only, scarcely friends, and yet I 
have to record our partnership on two 
occasions in a proceeding which in 
Oxford was at that time singular 
enough. At the hazard of severe 
notice, and perhaps punishment, we 
went together to the Baptist chapel of 
the place, once to hear Dr. Chalmers, an- 
other time to hear Mr. Rowland Hill.” 
I suppose Mr. Gladstone is sure of his 
facts; he took me, then an intimate 
friend, to Rowland Hill, and he took me 
also to Chalmers, and it is a curious 
coincidence that he should have done 
the same thing for Hope, of whom he 
knew very little, on two other occa- 
sions. He was perhaps in Hope’s 
company when startled by Rowland 
Hill’s famous peroration (I think he 
told me some time after our enterprise 
that he was present when it was de- 
livered)— On Sunday next the Rev. 
Mr. Jones will preach, on the Sunday 
after the Rev. Mr. Robinson, but as 
for me, this place is so hot, and you 
are all so inattentive, that I don’t know 
when I shall preach again.” Anyhow 
it was not till 1836 that their real 
friendship began, to continue without 
abatement till Hope became a Roman 
Catholic, For ten years or so they were 
associated in promoting worthy objects, 
and in trying to elevate our Erastian- 
ised establishment to that position 
which, as a true branch of the Catholic 
Church, they conceived she was bound 
to occupy. How these hopes and 
aspirations gradually failed the book 
will tell those who care to know, but 
Glen Almond College, in Perthshire, 
still remains as a memorial of their 
joint labours. In the meantime Hope 
was drifting gradually to Rome, and 
the following passage in a letter dated 
1841 :—“ Ah, 8., there may be abuses 
and scandals at Rome, but there are 
higher regions and wider views in the 
governing part,” would have shown to 
anybody who considered the matter 
what the end would probably be. 
Still some may think that his conver- 
sion might never have taken place but 
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for Cardinal Newman. That great 
man’s ardent zeal and extraordinary 
genius drew all those within his sphere, 
like a magnet, to attach themselves 
to him and his doctrines. Nay, before 
he himself became a Romanist, his 
mesmeric influence, as it were, acted 
not only upon the Tractarians, but 
even in some degree upon outsiders 
like myself. Whenever I was at 
Oxford I used regularly to go and 
listen to his sermon at St. Mary’s in 
the afternoon, and have never heard 
such a preacher since. I do not know 
whether it is a mere fancy of mine, 
or whether those who know him 
better will accept and endorse my 
belief, that one element of his won- 
derful power developed itself after this 
fashion. He always began as if he 
had determined to set forth his idea 
of the truth in the plainest and 
simplest language—language, as men 
say, intelligible to the meanest under- 
standing ; but his burning zeal and his 
fine poetical imagination were not thus 
to be controlled. As I hung upon his 
words I thought I could trace behind 
his will, and pressing against it, a 
rush of thoughts and images which 
he ever struggled to keep back ; but in 
the end they were generally too strong 
for him, and poured themselves out in 
a torrent of eloquence all the more 
impetuous for having been so long 
repressed. 

The effect of these outbursts was 
irresistible, and carried his hearers 
beyond themselves at once. Even 
when his efforts at self-restraint were 
more successful than usual, that very 
effort gave a life and colour to his 
style which riveted the attention of 
all within reach of his voice. It does 
not seem to me of much importance 
to dwell upon the gradual steps by 
which Hope’s change of religion was 
brought about. The appointment of 
Bishop Gobat to the Anglo-Prussian 
see at Jerusalem, the Gorham contro- 
versy, and Lord John Russell’s Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill, shook his confi- 
dence in the Church of England, and 
he became a Romanist before Easter 
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in 1851. His conversion was the 
cause of much sorrow among his 
friends and relations, and though, 
even before that time, their friend- 
ship was not quite the friendship of 
old, as might have been expected, it 
particularly affected Mr. Gladstone. 
I quote one or two passages from his 
letter to Miss Hope-Scott. “ Regard- 
ing (forgive me) the adoption of the 
Roman religion by members of the 
Church of England as nearly the 
greatest calamity that could befall 
Christian faith in this country, I 
rapidly became alarmed when these 
changes began .... On June 18, 
1851, he wrote to me the beautiful 
letter No. 95. It was the epitaph of 
our friendship, which continued to 
live, but only, or almost only, as it 
lives between those who inhabit dif- 
ferent worlds.” 

Of the three events which shook 
Hope’s faith in the Church of Eng- 
land, the first, viz., the Anglo-Prussian 
bishopric, was the only one about 
which Hope ever said a word to me. 
He was, I know from himself,extremely 
angry at certain unnamed differences 
between the English and German do- 
cuments, purporting to be identical, 
which were issued for the regulation 
of the see. He accused some person or 
persons of intentionally deceiving both 
nations, and strongly opposed the mea- 
sure on that ground, though the 
Erastian character of the arrangement 
would have been quite sufficient to 
secure his hostility at any rate. I 
believe the experiment ended in a 
complete failure. 

The only other time I ever heard it 
alluded to was when a friend of mine 
came back from Jerusalem, and in- 
formed me that he had attended 
divine service once, but as the bishop 
would persist in saying “ Let us bray,” 
he had declined to enroll himself in 
such a congregation. In taking leave 


of Hope as a Protestant, I think this 
is no unfit place to quote some remarks 
of Lord Blachford, which seem to me 
absolutely perfect in their skilful and 
delicate analysis of his character :— 
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“Of course he [Mr. Hope-Scott] had 
many noble characteristics in common 
with others. But what was unequalled, 
or at least unsurpassed, in him was 
his power of charming and persuading 
everybody he came across. Over and 
above the wit, temper, and courtesy, 
the advantages of personal appearance, 
voice, and graceful manner, which go 
to make up pleasantness, there was a 
kind of grave, playful tenderness which 
he could infuse into his manner, neither 
too much nor too little, but according 
to persons and circumstances, which 
was peculiarly irresistible. And be- 
yond this he had not only a pleasure 
in pleasing, but a pleasure in serving. 
He was always ready to take up 
people, to see them through difficulties, 
to use his interest or exert his mind, 
and give up his time for them. I re- 
member particularly in Rome (where 
there is plenty to do and to see) how 
he devoted himself to a young friend 
then in a consumption ; making it a 
point to spend part of every day with 
him, and tinally accompanying him to 
Malta,! where he died. 

Though he had a fine taste as to 
painting, and a cultivated pleasure in 
music and architecture, he was not, I 
think, much affected by the external 
magnificence of the Roman Church, 
but rather the contrary. The finished 
solemnities of the Sistine Chapel would 
have affected him less than a rude 
midnight mass of Carthusians. But 
what did affect him was the coherent 
system and organisation of Rome—the 
exactness of law and doctrine, the 
completeness of theory, the careful 
adjustment of details, and the steady 
adherence to what was laid down. 
With these it made him uneasy and 
dissatisfied to compare the loose “rule 
of thumb procedure which is charac- 
teristic of everything English. This 
at least was my impression while we 
were drifting apart.” 

In the meantime we may go back a 
little and speak of his professional 
success. The gifts and qualities which 


1 This is a mistake, he died at Naples. 
See infra. 


secured it to him are admirably de- 
scribed by Mr. G. 8. Venables, Q.C., 
who has, I think I may say, unequalled 
opportunities for arriving at a correct 
judgment. This letter will be found 
at page 100 in the second volume. 
These triumphs were gained in the 
Drang und Sturm period of railway 
development. It would have been 
fortunate for him and for us if he 
had lighted on a quieter time. His 
talents would have been just as much 
recognised, he would have secured a 
sufficient income, and might still have 
been among us to delight and improve 
the present generation. We cannot 
read without great pain how day after 
day, on returning home, he tumbled 
into a stupor rather than into a sleep, 
was often unable to appear at dinner, 
and earned for himself, as the phy- 
sicians told him, “the heart of an 
overworked brain,” which was the 
beginning of the end. In 1847, how- 
ever, by his marriage with Miss Lock- 
hart, he secured to himself the hap- 
piest years of his life. He became, as 
every one knows, through her, shortly 
afterwards, the representative of her 
illustrious grandfather, Sir Walter 
Scott. It was in 1853 that she in- 
herited the possession of Abbotsford, 
which he made his usual residence in 
after years. In referring to this mar- 
riage, I may say that his High Church 
friends mourned over it as a departure 
from the high ideal which they thought 
he had proposed to himself, and that 
Mr. Ornsby, by not speaking of this 
effeminate superstition with the con- 
tempt that it deserves, seems, nega- 
tively at least, to countenance their 
protest. That Hope should have sacri- 
ficed his wife and his children—the 
choicest earthly gifts that God can 
bestow upon any man—and have lived, 
when not immersed in briefs, as a sort 
of recluse or mystic, though in the 
world, is shocking to any man of 
common sense who knows what he was. 
This ascetic element, not traceable 
in the character of our Saviour Him- 
self, whether it crops up in the T. P.’s 
of Methodism, howling against Shake- 
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speare and secular amusements, or in 
the monks and hermits of the Roman 
Church, shutting themselves out from 
human interests, and allowing the 
better and higher parts of their nature 
to be absorbed into mere personal 
selfishness about their state in the 
next world, has always seemed to me 
one of the mischievous excrescences on 
Christianity. It is partly derived 
from older sources, I suppose—some 
of the grimmer Hebrew prophets per- 
haps, and the Jewish sect known as 
Contemplative Essenes. It culminated, 
I fancy, when the early Fathers gave 
utterance to that awful doubt (was it 
ever more than a doubt!), whether 
sin after baptism were remissible. 
The adherents and semi-adherents of 
Christ, who left Paganism to welcome 
the dawn of the new faith, seem to 
have divided themselves into two 
classes. Those among them whose 
organisations were more timid, sensi- 
tive and scrupulous, devoted themselves 
with trembling anxiety to religion 
and religion alone. The best of these 
more earnest disciples, and wisest, 
perhaps, were the salt of the earth, but 
too many of them became slaves rather 
than servants of God—a God, moreover, 
not “our Father which art in heaven,” 
but one who was the offspring of their 
own misguided imaginations. There 
is a book called the Vite Patrum 
in which you may read the stories of 
some such men, and very sad reading 
it is. Promising youths, whose after 
years might have been valuable to 
themselves and to mankind, refused, 
under what they thought divine influ- 
ences, to touch the hand of a mother, 
or look a sister in the face, and then 
fled away to the desert, in order that 
by feeding on roots, living like beasts, 
shirking all public duties, and quench- 
ing all human affections, they might 
secure, as they thought, the safety of 
their individual souls. 

No meaner specimens of the human 
race, so far as I am capable of judg- 
ing, are to be found in the records of 
history. On the other hand, the 
“ordinary Christians and eaters of 
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beef””—among whom we may include 
the greatest of the Fathers, St. 
Augustine—jogged on very comfort- 
ably as catechumens, refusing to be 
baptised till old age “had clawed 
them in his clutch,” or, at any rate, 
till the common pleasures and amuse- 
ments of life had lost much of their 
savour. It is from the other class, 
however, that the taint of asceticism— 
the idea that the God of love is a 
jealous God, and grudges earthly happi- 
ness to His creatures—has been passed 
on to so many good people in the 
present generation ; and it is in their 
spirit that Mr. Ornsby just “ hesitates 
dislike” to Hope’s entering the 
marriage state. Surely if men like 
Hope, and the women who correspond 
to such men, ,could be persuaded that 
celibacy was, if not a duty, at least a 
high privilege to be sought and 
cherished as the blessing and crown 
of life, the centuries to come would 
announce themselves to the universe 
in a very melancholy fashion. I might 
also mention that Hope married when 
the pressure of his business was ex- 
treme, four years before his conver- 
sion, so that if when he came home 
utterly exhausted he had found no 
tender hand to minister to him, no 
loving conversation to relieve the 
tension of his brain, he might have 
died before 1851, and the fisherman 
again have missed his prize. This 
marriage with Charlotte Lockhart, 
whether ideally Christian or not, in- 
creased the happiness of Hope's life, 
and probably lengthened it. And 
though I cannot help smiling when I 
think how that gallant old Presby- 
terian, Sir Walter Scott, had he been 
suddenly called back, would have 
stared and grumbled to find himself 
surrounded, in his beloved Protestant 
castle, by a swarm of black gowns 
and tonsured heads, still, a better 


successor to him than Hope could 
hardly have been found, and the 
humorous way in which he explained 
to Scott’s surviving henchman, who, 
when the boy was christened, did not 
like his re-introducing the ominous 
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name of Michael into the family, how 
Michael had been an archangel before 
he was a wizard, must have reminded 
him of his old master. Yet happily 
as this marriage began and continued, 
its end was a sad one. Mrs. Hope- 
Scott died on the 26th of October, 
1858, and was speedily followed to 
the grave by her two younger chil- 
dren, Margaret Anne, a baby, and the 
boy above mentioned, Walter Michael, 
just a year and a half old, whom all 
Scotland and all England had joyfully 
accepted as the representative and heir 
of the great, and, alas! the unreturn- 
ing Sir Walter. Some beautiful and 
touching verses composed by Hope 
about Christmas time, 1858, make us 
feel how terribly these blows had fallen 
on the bereaved husband and father. 
He abandoned his professional duties 
for a year, and then returned to them 
as his best resource with renewed 
energy. In relation to this marriage 
Iam very grateful to Mr. Ornsby for 
having inserted a letter from Mr. 
Lockhart to his son-in-law on his con- 
version, dated April the 8th, 1851. It 
is valuable as being a complete refuta- 
tion of certain ill-natured rumours 
which floated about London in the 
spring of that year, as to the means 
resorted to for forcing Mrs. Hope- 
Scott into the Romish Church. This 
letter of Mr. Lockhart, coupled with 
the fact that to his dying day he 
remained on the most affectionate 
terms with Hope, sutliciently prove 
how absurd and calumnious such re- 
ports must have been. Before his 
first wife’s death Hope had purchased 
an estate, since called Dorlin, in one 
of the remotest parts of the west 
Highlands. The population, belonging 
to the Clan-Ranald Macdonalds, is 
almost wholly Roman Catholic. I 
happened to be in the neighbourhood 
about two years ago, and made the 
acquaintance of the Rev. Charles 
Macdonald, of Mingarry, a man uni- 
versally beloved and revered by all 
who know him, and whom, I trust, I 
may call my friend. From him, who 
had been intimately acquainted with 
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Hope, I heard all that he had done 
to make his tenants happier, better, 
and more comfortable. In January 
1860, Hope was married a second 
time, to Lady Victoria Howard, and 
life again looked brighter before him ; 
but after some years his own health be- 
gan to fail decidedly, and when, after 
giving birth to a son, Lady Victoria 
died on the 20th of December, 1870, 
this time he never recovered the 
shock ; his disease, as he himself ex- 
pressed it, “made a stride,” and 
during the time that remained to 
him, he lingered on rather than 
lived. In the two years that followed 
Lady Victoria’s death he resided 
chiefly at Abbotsford, and devoted 
part of his leisure in the first year to 
preparing an abridgment to Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott. But his illness still 
kept gaining ground. In the month 
of October, 1872, he was removed to 
London with the greatest difliculty, 
and after struggling through the win- 
ter, died on the 29th of April, 1873, 
I was deeply gratified on receiving, 
through Cardinal Manning, an affec- 
tionate message from Hope when on: 
his death-bed. So passed away one of 
the most remarkable and most charm- 
ing men of my time. In conclusion, I 
can congratulate Mr. Ornsby on having 
successfully portrayed a very noble 
and lovable character, but still the 
impression made upon me when I close 
the volume is one of deep sadness. In 
spite of Catholic emancipation, in spite 
even of the abolition of the Irish 
Church, it is clear that the gulf be- 
tween our Roman fellow-countrymen 
and ourselves is wider and deeper than 
ever. Nay, when I see how a man, 
naturally so wise and moderate as 
Hope, flings back the last of his great 
relief measures into Mr. Gladstone’s 
face, and assures him that he will have 
done nothing until he has replaced the 
Roman Church in Ireland just where 
it was before the Reformation, I can- 
not but think that this utterance of 
his was, and is, ominous of evil. 


Francis H. Doyir. 








In this busy world with so much to 
read, with its hurry of new books 
and of thoughts which if not new 
are at least newly garbed, some loss 
of familiarity with the old greatnesses 
of literature is constantly overtaking 
us whether we will or no. A_ book, 
therefore, which either by the import- 
ance*of its material, or by its literary 
force, makes a claim upon us on be- 
half of any of the acknowledged 
chiefs of thought or poetry, strong 
enough to compel us, as it were, to 
exchange our blurred knowledge of 
a great subject for the full intimacy 
which can alone do it justice—such a 
book is always to be cordially wel- 
comed. There are not many new 
editions capable of supporting such 
a claim. We live in an age of re- 
prints rather than editions in the 
proper sense of the word. In a 
society possessed of so large and 
wealthy a leisured class as ours, 
temptations to bookmaking are neces- 
sarily strong. Shelves must be filled 
on the one side, and great names are 
attractive and respectable, while on 
the other there are the necessities of 
livelihood, and a very wide-spread 
capacity for a kind of labour which, 
as it is often practised, makes no de- 
mand upon anything but a little 
industry of a common-place kind. 
Our modern editions tend too much to 
be mere uncritical reproductions of 
past work, and make but a poor Eng- 
lish substitute for the elaborate 
volumes which the French are never 
tired of devoting to their men of 
letters. Much has been done for our 
early literature and for Chaucer by 
the work of two vigorous societies ; 
much too for the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries by Mr. Arber and 
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Dr. Grosart. But the voluminous 
work of Dr. Grosart will all have to 
be done over again by future students 
better trained in an exact and 
scrupulous critical method. Mr. 
Arber’s books, admirable as they 
are, can scarcely be called critical 
editions in the modern sense of the 
word, while with the exception of 
Shakespeare and a certain number of 
separate plays, our Elizabethan drama 
is practically inedited, and the great 
mass of our post-Miltonic poetry, save 
in a few conspicuous instances, is still 
waiting for that legion of unborn 
scholars who shall set to work upon 
Goldsmith, or Crabbe, or Cowper, as 
a German professor sets to work 
upon his Bion or his Theophrastus. 
There is a certain terror in the pros- 
pect of these future volumes with 
their critical apparatus, their notes 
and variants, making too often “a 
monstrous deal of nothing,” but they 
will be written nevertheless. For 
the tendency of things is that way, 
and though the English critical sense 
in literary matters develops slowly 
and irregularly in comparison with that 
of other countries, pur si muove, and 
our poets will inevitably some day or 
other serve an English appetite for 
research just as their French brethren 
have long fed and stimulated the 
French appetite for all that is labori- 
ous and ingenious. 

“T never remember a time,” said 
M. Renan, a little while ago in the 
course of conversation, “ when there 
was so little original production 
among us, and so much zeal for hard 
work.” There indeed is the dominant 
note of our modern literary activity. 
Romanticism has had two children— 
realism in art, antiquarianism in 
research ; and the writers who once 
stimulated the imagination or the 
passion of the century tend to become, 
more and more, so many subjects 
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upon which to practise its scientific 
inventiveness. 

But that a critical edition may 
serve not only to satisfy a reader’s 
and a writer’s love for order and for 
minute and precise detail, but also to 
awaken in both a warmer and more 
sympathetic sense of the artistic 
aspects of the subject than would 
have been possible without it, is 
abundantly proved by the new edition 
of Keats, which is the occasion of the 
present paper. Mr. Buxton Forman 
indeed found himself the heir of a 
great opportunity. In the case both 
of Shelley and Keats he has been led 
across subjects of no mere antiquarian 
importance, but of living interest to 
all who read and think, while at the 
same time sufficiently removed from 
the present moment to be susceptible 
of a treatment at once critical and 
exhaustive. In both cases there was 
room and demand for a comprehensive 
edition, embracing all that had gone 
before and adding to it whatever 
materials still existed for a careful 
textual criticism. With regard to 
Keats, a certain number of fresh 
letters and of scattered poems re- 
mained to be gathered up; the MS. 
material, of which very little use had 
been made by Lord Houghton, was 
rich and accessible ; and we are now 
sufficiently removed from Keats’s 
death, and from the literary circle 
that surrounded him, to make it very 
desirable to bring together, as Mr. 
Forman has done, all the documents 
bearing upon the estimate of Keats, 
formed both by his personal friends 
and his famous contemporaries. Such 
have been the grounds of the present 
edition, and it is not too much to 
say that Mr. Forman’s industry has 
not only satisfied the wish for infor- 
mation which belongs to the scientific 
side in us, but that it ought very 
much to quicken and stimulate in 
all lovers of Keats their sense of his 
marvellous poetic growth, and their 
perception of some of the finest and 
most delicate qualities in his genius. 

Not that Mr. Forman has himself 


much to say directly as to this poetic 
growth. Whether he has seen the 
drift of his own evidence or not, he 
has in any case neglected to draw 
those general conclusions from it 
which ought to have found a place 
in his preface. He is a better editor 
than critic, and we shall not find in 
him many of those suggestive remarks 
in which a man of high literary gifts 
sums up and makes luminous a mass 
of converging impressions. But what 
he has done is only less valuable than 
this rare and highest kind of editing. 
By the most careful and painstaking 
use of whatever manuscript material 
still exists, whether in Sir Charles 
Dilke’s possession, his own, or else- 
where, he has enabled each reader for 
himself to follow the composition of 
Keats’s finest work, from the first up- 
growth of fancy in the poet’s mind 
to the complex and perfected whole ; 
and he has thrown great light, es- 
pecially in the notes to Hndymion, 
upon the genesis of the controlling 
and judging faculty in Keats, and 
upon that whole process of develop- 
ment which Keats himself described 
as the “ genius of poetry working out 
its own salvation in a man.” Then 
for the satisfaction of those who de- 
sire to know Keats, not only as a 
poet, but as a man in contact with 
ordinary human life, he has repub- 
lished all the letters which have 
hitherto appeared, adding to them 
some sixty new ones from MS. 
sources. And for the convenience of 
the student who had till now to look 
up his Keats literature in all sorts of 
out-of-the-way quarters, he has put 
together in his appendices whatever 
reminiscences of Keats have been 
made public by his various friends, 
all the more important contemporary 
criticism of his work, including the 
famous Quarterly and the Blackwood 
attacks, besides whatever evidence re- 
mains as to Keats’s relation to his 
two great contemporaries, Shelley and 
Byron. From this mass of material 
one section only could have been well 
spared ; it is that which contains the 
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letters to Fanny Brawne. Mr. For- 
" man was originally responsible for 
publishing them, and is apparently 
impenitent on the subject, as he now 
includes them in what will remain for 
many years to come the standard 
edition of Keats. But they never 
ought to have been published, and 
they form now the one blot on these 
volumes. What Keats’s feeling would 
have been could he have foreseen in 
a sane moment that such morbid, 
half-frenzied utterances would ever be 
exposed to the public gaze, it is no 
less easy than painful to imagine. 

The only serious omission in the 
book is that Mr. Forman has at- 
tempted no systematic analysis of the 
sources of Keats’s diction. That 
diction, however, is so remarkable, its 
peculiarities so strong, that it ought 
to have formed one of the chief sub- 
jects of discussion for a critical editor. 
Mr. Forman’s notes, indeed, give a 
great deal of scattered information on 
the different words and phrases as 
they arise, but the whole wanted 
drawing together into a study of the 
different poetic influences brought to 
bear upon Keats, and of the propor- 
tion in which his genius yielded itself 
to each in turn. Was Keats an 
arbitrary coiner of new words, or 
simply a loving student of Eliza- 
bethan and Miltonic verse, reproduc- 
ing Elizabethan forms because they 
answered to the same needs in himself 
which had originally led Spenser, or 
Browne, or Chapman to strike them 
out? As an artist is he working in 
the main in harmony with older tradi- 
tions and precedents of English verse, 
or are we to regard the diction of 
Endymion as to a great degree indi- 
vidual and freakish? What is especi- 
ally wanted is a careful drawing out 
in detail of Keats’s debts to Spenser, 
to Browne, to Chapman, to Milton,’ 

1 While this paper has been in course of 
preparation the advance-sheets of a study of 
Keats, in which precisely these problems are 
attacked at some length, and with a result 
altogether favourable to Keats’s poetic con- 
servatism, have passed through the writer's 
hands. The study, which will form the in- 
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always provided indeed that the stu- 
dent who undertakes it is not only 
industrious in collecting facts but pos- 
sessed also of that delicate sense of 
inference and connection which alone 
enables a man to give his work voice 
and meaning. 


“That which is creative must 
create itself,” said Keats, writing to 
Mr. Hessey on the subject of the 
Quarterly review of Endymion. It is 
the chief interest of Mr. Forman’s 
book that the fresh material collected 
in it tends to throw light upon this 
work of self creation and upon that 
wonderful play of counter-influences 
and associations of which poetic style 
is the ultimate product. Possibly to 
some among the lovers of a poet such 
unveiling of the birth-processes of 
genius may be unwelcome. They will 
choose rather to be ignorant of how a 
poem was built up than to lose any- 
thing of the sense of spontaneity, 
anything of that impression of happy 
instinctive perfectness which radiates 
from what is finest in verse. They 
would rather have that “ artful 
humour” of the poet, which is indis- 
pensable indeed, but which the poets 
themselves would willingly believe in 
as little as possible, kept in the back- 
ground; it seems to them to take 
away from what they feel to be the 
delightful rightness and inevitable- 
ness of a beautiful poem if they are 
made to turn their attention to those 
points in it where the poet has strug- 
gled through failure or partial success 
to his ultimate triumph. At bottom 
we all of us cherish our belief in in- 
spiration, in the incommunicable, the 
untaught ; the touch of mystery which 
marks off the poetic gift from other 
gifts is dear to us as a kind of 
earnest and pledge of the mind’s high 
destinies, a breath from a world be- 
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yond our seeing, in which beauty has 
its source. 

It has been well said, however, “Look 
twice if what you want is a just con- 
ception ; look once if what you want 
is a sense of beauty.” After all there 
are two elements in poetical apprecia- 
tion—there are the quick visitings of 
pleasure, the swift flame-like impres- 
sion which to most of us are of the 
essence of poetic delight, and there 
may be also, if we care to gain it, the 
“just conception ” slowly gathered, 
of the poet’s triumph over the difficul- 
ties of language, or any other obstacles 
which may oppose themselves to the 
free passage of his thought. Such 
notes as Mr. Forman has supplied to 
Endymion and the Eve of St. Agnes 
produce the same impression upon us 
as a gallery of sketches by the great 
Italian masters. In the one case it is 
the imperfect dawning beauty of the 
saints and madonnas, the bending 
angels and clinging children of world- 
famous pictures which appeals to us ; 
in the other, the half-formed loveliness 
of lines emerging like Madeline’s 
beauty itself from one veil after 
another. And just as nothing is so 
stirring to our moral sympathy as 
some visible and tangible strife between 
good and evil, so nothing is so stimu- 
lating to our intellectual sympathies 
as such traces of an artist’s struggle 
with his stubborn materials, such wit- 
nesses to that long and patient effort 
by which alone the great things of 
genius come to be. The pleasure to 
be got out of observing processes of 
growth is a cooler and soberer pleasure 
than that which waits upon the vision 
of the perfect whole, but it is true and 
legitimate nevertheless; there is no in- 
discretion in it, no disrespect for great 
things; it tends to bring us nearer to 
the artist as a man burdened like his 
fellows with man’s limitations, and to 
awaken in us a mood which is not 
so much admiring as grateful and 
affectionate. 

The principal impression with re- 
gard to Keats which is borne in upon 
us by these volumes is one precisely 
opposite to that embodied in certain 


well-known lines of Mrs. Browning. 
In Aurora Leigh she speaks of Keats 
as— 
“the man who never stepped 

In gradual progress like another man, 

But turning grandly on his central self 

Ensphered himself in twenty perfect years, 

And died, not young,—” 


What is really true of Keats is that 
from the day that he began to write 
to that when his hand laid down the 
pen for ever, his whole course was one 
of gradual and conscious progress, 
both within and without, both in 
spiritual wealth and in artistic re- 
source. His letters are full of testi- 
monies to his own vivid consciousness 
of inner growth and deepening power 
—a consciousness which is naturally 
reflected with peculiar force in those 
written during the interval between 
the completion of Lndymion and the 
composition of most of the important 
poems included in his last volume. 
We shall return to this point later ; 
meanwhile, we may notice that Keats 
was accustomed to speak of Endymion 
after its publication as written without 
judgment, as a thing thrown out only 
to be left behind and surpassed. Ina 
letter written in 1818, just after its 
completion, he speaks of “a change 
which has taken place in my intellect 
lately ;” of “a gradual ripening of 
the intellectual powers,” than which 
“nothing is finer for the purposes of 
great production.” Fresh from the 
copying out of his poem he sits down 
to read King Lear over again, and 
“the bitter-sweet of this Shakes- 
pearian fruit” acts upon him with 
bracing and tonic force. It stirs in 
him a sense of experiences untried, of 
problems unattempted, and, for a 
while at least, the melting music and 
shimmering imagery of his world of 
Greek fancy seems to lose its charm. 
“Leave melodising on this wintry 
day,” he cries, apostrophising his 
“ fair-plumed siren,” “ golden-tongued 
romance ”— 


** Let me not wander in a barren dream, 
But when I am consumed with the Fire, 
Give me new Pheenix-wings to fly with my 
desire.” 
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And a little later—“ I know nothing, 
I have read nothing, and I mean to 
follow Solomon’s directions, ‘Get 
learning, get understanding.’ I find 
earlier days are gone by. I find that 
I can have no enjoyment in the world 
but continual drinking of knowledge. 
I find there is no.worthy pursuit but the 
idea of doing some good to the world.” 
Other men in their various ways are 
“dutiful to the command of great na- 
ture: there is but one way forme. The 
road lies through application, study, 
and thought. I will pursue it.” 
There is abundant confirmatory 
evidence in Keats’s last volume of 
the increase of mental power, the 
deeper insight to which such pas- 
sages as these bear witness. “ Golden- 
tongued romance” indeed was there, 
and all that magic web of lovely 
words of which he alone knew the 
secret; but nobody comparing the 
two earlier volumes with that con- 
taining Hyperion and Isabella can 
fail to be struck with the enormous 
advance shown by the later volume 
alike in matter and in manner. To 
quote Lord Houghton, “ Day by day 
his imagination had been extended, 
his fancy enriched, his taste purified, 
Every fresh acquaintance with the 
motive minds of past generations had 
led him a step onwards in knowledge 
and in power.” And in the Hyperion 
volume “we approach the consumma- 
tion of this laborious work.” In the 
old tragic, familiar manner of genius, 
almost the whole of this development 
had been intertwined with suffering 
and pain. And the suffering and pain 
were in the end to prove too strong 
for so fragile and impressible a 
spirit. Death came, and the splendid 
blossom was nipped. But if Keats 
had lived, probably in no great poet 
would the early, immature self have 
been more clearly marked off from the 
ripened and masterful self, which is the 
child of strenuous spiritual experience. 
And if this is true about the stuf 
of his work, about the foundation of 
thought and sentiment on which his 
poetical performance was built, it is 
equally true as to his mastery of 
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manner and expression. In the first 
volume published by Keats, contain- 
ing verse written apparently between 
the ages of nineteen and twenty-one, 
there are a great number of passages 
of extraordinary finish and perfect- 
ness; there is the great sonnet on 
Chapman’s Homer, and, in general, 
evidence more than enough to con- 
vince any one with eyes to see that 
here was another poet risen upon the 
world. But the unevenness of the 
work is of course very apparent. Just 
before that noble, melodious passage 
in Places of Nestling Green for Poets 
Made, beginning— 
‘* He was a poet, sure a lover too,” 


lines worthy to rank, for felicity of 
diction and clear brilliancy of fancy, 
beside almost anything in Keats’s 
later poetry, we have the poor de- 
scription, “conceited” in the worst 
Elizabethan sense, of the influence 
upon men’s imaginations of the legend 
of Endymion. 

* Coming ever to bless 
The wanderer by moonlight, to him bringin 
Shapes from the invisible world, unearthly 

singing 

From out the middle air, from flowery nests, 
And from the pillowy silkiness that rests 
Full in the speculation of the stars.” 


Marred as Endymion is with what 
Mr. Rossetti calls ‘“ perverseness,” 
the evidence given in Mr. Forman’s 
extracts from the earlier rejected 
versions of the poem make it at least 
very probable that Keats would have 
treated a passage like this as it de- 
served a little later in his career. 
To take another instance, the poem 
beginning— 

“ Woman, when I behold thee flippant, vain—” 


is full of extravagances and faults of 
taste, perfectly natural and excusable 
in the early verse of such a poet as 
Keats, but which enable us to form 
some conception of his advance in the 
mere technique of his art when we come 
to place them side by side with almost 
any page opened at random in the 
volume of 1820. The strongest proof, 
however, of Keats’s rapid growth in 
poeticel mastery between 1816 and 
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1820 is afforded first of all by the 
extracts from the first draft or drafts 
of Endymion to which we have already 
referred, as compared with the finished 
poem; and secondly, by the relation 
to the fragment of Hyperion of that 
interesting sketch, Hyperion, a Vision, 
first published by Lord Houghton in 
1857. The faults of the earlier volume 
of poems were not, in many respects, 
the common faults of young poetry. 
There was very little smooth and 
finished copying of other people, no 
Byronism, none of the facile despair 
to which almost all young poetical 
imaginations are inclined. A strong 
Elizabethan leaven is everywhere per- 
ceptible in it, echoes of Spenser and 
of Browne which show clearly enough 
in what school of English verse Keats’s 
poetical taste had been formed. But 
the faults are not those of an imitator, 
they are Keats’s own. We shall find 
them in a certain naiveté which robs 
a stanza or a passage of dignity and 
ease ; in a too great “luxuriousness,” 
as Keats himself would have called it, 
a tendency to revel in one rich image 
after another, forgetting the whole in 
the parts and blurring the central out- 
line with irrelevant ornament; and 
in a certain insensibility to, or avoid- 
ance of, the graver tones of fancy and 
sentiment. By the time that Keats 
came to work upon the rough draft of 
Endymion and to transform it for 
publication, he had become aware of 
all these defects, and was on his guard 
against them, although he was not 
yet sufficiently master of his art to be 
able to free the finished Endymion 
from them, as a little later, he was 
able to free Hyperion. We may illus- 
trate this statement by two quotations 
—they might be indefinitely multi- 
plied. In the MS. of the poem the 
following cancelled passage originally 
described Peona’s attempts to comfort 
Endymion :— 
“ Putting her trembling hand against his 
cheek 
She said : ‘ My dear Endymion, let us seek 
A pleasant bower where thou mayst rest 


a 
And ease in slumbe rthine afflicted heart ; 


Come, my own dearest brother ; these our 
friends 

Will joy in thinking thou dost sleep where 
bends 

Our freshening river through yon birchen 


grove ; 
Do come now!’ Could he gainsay her who 
strove 
So soothingly to breathe away a curse ?” 


We shall all agree that whatever 
other qualities these lines may have 
(Mr. Forman calls them “sweet and 
tender’’) they are singularly wanting 
in dignity, and in that grace which is 
the child of measure and self-restraint. 
“ Do come now !””—one feels a moment 
of vague passing sympathy as one 
reads, with the brutal author of Zhe 
Cockney School of Poets. There is 
something indescribably banale and 
suburban in the whole turn of the 
passage. But fortunately Keats’s 
maturing instinct could not let it 
stand. He substituted for it three 
lines which, though not altogether in 
his happiest vein, and wanting in a 
rhyme, are still infinitely simpler and 
purer in taste, and show just the 
working of that discriminating, judg- 
ing sense in him, that process of self- 
creation, which is indispensable to the 
production of the highest poetry :— 


** Hushing signs she made 
And breathed a sister’s sorrow to persuade 
A yielding up, a cradling on her care,— 
Her eloquence did breathe away the curse.”’ 


A still stronger instance occurs a 
little further on. Peona sings, and 
in his first draft Keats described her 
song as 


** More forest wild, more subtle-cadenced 
Than can be told by mortal ; even wed 
The fainting teners of a thousand shells, 
To a million whisperings of a bells; 
And mingle too the nightingales complain 
Caught in its hundredth echo: ’twould be 

vain.” 

But “the spirit of poetry, working 
out its own salvation in the man” 
intervened, and the confused earlier 
simile gave way to the terse, sug- 
gestive beauty of the lines— 

** "twas a la’ 


y, 
More subtle cadencéd, more forest wild 
Than Dryope’s lone lulling of her child.” 
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Thus, instead of a piece of elabo- 
rate trifling with shells and lily-bells, 
the poet’s second thought brings be- 
fore us, within the compass of a single 
line, a picture instinct with charm 
and mystery—the mother of Pan, the 
earth-god, sitting alone in murmuring 
forests with the weird child upon her 
knee. There could hardly be a finer 
illustration of the manner in which 
the true Maker feels his way through 
imperfection to a loveliness which is 
inherently right and true. 

Whoever will carefully read through 
Endymion in Mr. Forman’s edition 
will find a multitude of such instances 
as we have just been quoting. We 
have only space here to ask a reader 
to compare the lovely opening of 
Endymion—the Induction, so to speak, 
to the poem—with the Specimen of 
an Induction, which was probably 
meant to introduce the poem of Ca/i- 
dore published in the first volume of 
1817. The Specimen has beautiful 
lines in it, and a sort of blithe, many- 
coloured Spenserian charm. But it is 
maladroit, wandering, and diffuse in 
comparison with the introduction to 
Endymion. In the one case the poet 
is at the merey of every passing asso- 
ciation of fancy or of rhyme, and the 
whole is little more than a pretty 
string of descriptive phrases imper- 
fectly fused and connected. In the 
other the order of thought is clear, the 
workmanship uneven here and there, 
as in the jarring lines 
‘* An endless fountain of immortal drink 

Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink.” 
but on the whole astonishingly fine 
and perfect. The concluding passage 
of the opening with its lovely playful 
prophecy of the course of the poem, 
of its march with the year from spring 
to autumn, is especially suggestive of 
growing ease and mastery :— 

“So I will begin 

Now while I cannot hear the city’s din, 

Now while the early budders are just new 
And run in mazes of the youngest hue 

About old forests ; while the willow trails 

Its delicate amber ; and the dairy pails 

Bring home increase of milk. And, as the year 
Grows lush in juicy stalks, I'll smoothly steer 


My little boat, for many quiet hours, 

With streams that deepen freshly into bowers. 
Many and many a verse I hope to write 
Before the daisies, vermeil rimm’d and white 
Hide in deep herbage ; and ere yet the bees 
Hum about globes of clover and sweet peas 

I must be near the middle of my story. 

O may no wintry season, bare and hoary 

See it half-finished ; but let Autumn bold, 
With universal tinge of sober gold 

Be all about me when I make an end.” 

This must have been written before 
the end of November, 1817, not a year 
after the publication of the first volume 
of poems. It would be difficult to find 
anything as masterly in general move- 
ment in the early collection. Keats’s 
months of country wandering during 
the interval had been abundantly 
fruitful to him, his eight hours daily 
of reading and writing among the 
primroses and cowslips of the Isle of 
Wight, his loiterings among the 
summer meadows of the Thames near 
Oxford, “exploring all the streams 
about, reading Wordsworth and talk- 
ing as may be,” and his patient, 
continuous struggle with his work, 
blessed throughout, as he playfully 
declared to Haydon, by the presiding 
influence of Shakespeare. 

But although Hndymion marked a 
great advance, Keats was to travel 
far beyond it. It was “ a.wilderness 
of sweets, but truly a wilderness.” 
The English delight in colour, in 
rich texture, and musical sound 
which has been the chief element 
in our national poetry from the 
days of Chaucer till now, just as in 
French poetry the chief element has 
been the French delight in clear form, 
in statuesque effect, in logical move- 
ment, will never indeed find a more 
ample—we might almost say a more 
riotous—satisfaction than in Endymion. 
Had Keats never written anything 
more he would still have appealed to 
all time, to those—and they are many 
—who look upon poetry not as a 
* criticism of life,”’ but as “a flowery 
band to bind us to the earth ’—a web 
of beautiful imagery, meant to charm 
our senses and to “ move away the pall 
from our dark spirits.” But Keats 
lived nearly three years after the 
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publication of Endymion, and until he 
was disabled by illness the process of 
development in him was unceasing. 
From the Elizabethan influence, so 
prominent in Endymion, he passed 
under the Miltonic influence to which 
we owe //yperion. And the transi- 
tion from the manner of Endymion to 
the larger utterance of //yperion is 
curiously marked by the Vision or first 
version of the poem, which is undated, 
but probably belongs to the summer 
or autumn of 1818. The opening of 
the Vision is entirely in the manner of 
Endymion. We have an 


‘* arbour with a drooping roof 
Of trellis-vines and bells and larger blooms 
Like floral censers swinging light in air ;” 
a feast of summer fruits, a sleeping 
draught more deadly than— 


** Poison gendered in close monkish cell 
To thin the scarlet conclave of old men-—” 


an “old sanctuary with roof august ” 
and on the marble floor “store of 
strange vessels and large draperies” — 


** Robes, golden tongs, censer, and chafing 


ish, 
Girdles and chains and holy jewelleries.” 


Nothing could be more characteristic 
of Keats in his Hndymion mood than 
this opening. It reminds us of one 
of the elaborate canopies under which 
Mantegna places his stately Virgins, 
all interwoven with fruit and flowers, 
and crossed by fantastic coral wreaths. 
The spirit of the Renascence is in 
both, of classic grace, that is to say, 
mingled with romantic colour and ex- 
travagance. 

From the description of the arbour, 
the feast and the sanctuary, the poet 
turns to the vision of an altar, of the 
dim form of Saturn behind it, and of 
the goddess Moneta sacrificing before 
it. There is a conversation with Moneta 
which is awkwardly managed and con- 
fused in thought, and finally Moneta, 
implored by the poet to explain her 
grief and desolation, transports him 
to “the shady sadness of a vale,” 
and shows him Saturn and Thea. 
From this point the poem becomes in 

No. 293.—vou. XLrx. 


great part identical with Hyperion, 
except for certain minor differences 
caused by the divergence in general 
plan. But Keats had not carried it 
on very much further before he be- 
came altogether dissatisfied, and began 
it again on different lines. The whole 
of the opening—arbour, feast, trea- 
sure-heap, temple, and Moneta herself 
—disappears, and instead we are 
brought straight into the sombre pre- 
sence of “ gray-haired Saturn quiet as 
a stone.” And, what is more, the 
whole poem henceforward takes its 
tone from the grandeur of the open- 
ing. A feeble passage in the lament 
of Saturn, which appears in the Vision 
embedded in others which survive in 
Hyperion, is cut out of necessity ; the 
poet, in his higher, ampler mood, can 
have no toleration for it, and instead, 
we have the superb speech of more 
than Miltonie dignity, beginning, “O 
tender spouse of gold Hyperion,” and 
ending with the great ery— 


“Thea! Thea! Thea! Where is Saturn ?” 


It is clear that the process brought 
to bear upon the Vision, in order to 
transform it into Hyperion, was a pro- 
cess of chastening carried out under 
Miltonic influence. One may also 
notice that in Hyperion itself there is 
a very decided advance in purity of 
style, a growing directness of move- 
ment as the poem proceeds. The 
“ Miltonic inversions’’ so common in 
the first book are less frequent in the 
second, and are almost absent from 
the third. Apollo’s address to Mnemo- 
syne in the third book is at the very 
opposite pole of style to that to which 
Endymion belongs. 


** How cam’st thou over the unfooted sea ? 
Or hath that antique mien and robed form 
Moved in these vales invisible till now ? 

* * * * * 
Goddess ! I have beheld those eyes before 
And their eternal calm, and all that face, 
Or I have dreamed.” 


Poetic speech could scarcely flow with 
a nobler and serener beauty. Almost 


any passage in Endymion is hurried 
and feverish beside these lines. They 
Zz 
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awaken in one afresh Shelley’s keen 
lament that Hyperion “was but a 
fragment,” and that ‘ Keats had not 
been encouraged to complete a work 
worthy of Milton.” 

Why did Keats put Hyperion aside? 
Almost every lover of his poetry must 
have puzzled ever the question. His 
own account of the matter is well 
known. “I have given up //yperion,” 
he says, in 1819; “there were too 
many Miltonic inversions in it. Mil- 
tonic verse cannot be written but in 
an artful or rather artist’s humour. 
I wish to give myself up to other 
sensations. English ought to be kept 
up. It may be interesting to you to 
pick out some lines from Hyperion 
and put a mark to the false beauty 
proceeding from art, and another mark 
to the true voice of feeling.” His 
publisher’s account prefixed to the 
1820 volume was that “the poem was 
intended to have been of equal length 
with Endymion, but the reception 
given to that work discouraged the 
author from proceeding.” The real 
explanation would seem to be that 
Keats’s thought was rapidly moving 
on to quite other lines from those 
upon which it had started. Hyperion 
had come to represent to him “ false 
beauty,” and what his poetical en- 
deavour was striving towards was the 
“true voice of feeling.” In other 
words, Keats’s interest in human life 
was growing keener and more per- 
sonal, and such subjects as those 
treated in Endymion and Hyperion 
were, for the moment at least, grow- 
ing too remote from him to allow of 
the free play of sympathy about and 
around them. The Italian world of 
Isabella, and the dream world of St. 
Agnes’s Eve, were distant enough from 
Keats’s English surroundings, but in 
the midst of all the richly-coloured 
environment in which his poetic tem- 
per delighted, Keats was treating in 
these poems subjects in their degree 
of real human interest, subjects of 
passion and of grief. The lyrics of 
the last volume have still more 
actuality and personal intensity. 


There can be no doubt, indeed, that 
from the summer of 1818 onwards, as 
we have already tried to show, Keats’s 
view of life became at once deepened 
and saddened. His own health was 
breaking, his brother was dying under 
his care, he had seen Miss Brawne for 
the first time, and felt the dawn of 
the unhappy passion which was to 
help to destroy him, while the un- 
favourable reception given to his 
books, and the pressure of pecuniary 
difficulty, tended still further to de- 
press and wound him. Under these 
circumstances imagination was still 
a refuge and a “cheering light” to 
him, still capable of charming him 
from the dull present into that warm 
dreamland which only poets know. 
But the tone of his work changes 
somewhat, and there are notes in it 
unheard before. ‘The weariness, the 
fever, and the fret’ of a world 


‘“‘ Where youth grows pale and spectre-thin 
and dies, 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow—’ 


has passed into it, and the throb of 
passion as it really is—hungry, yearn- 
ing, and desperate—may be inter- 
mittently felt in it for the first time. 
The date of the Ode to Melancholy 
in the last volume is apparently 
unknown, but one would think it 
must belong to the end of the year 
which saw the giving up of Hyperion 
and the first beginnings of irremedi- 
able illness. In the letters written 
after the publication of Endymion 
there are two or three significant 
references to the difference wrought 
in a man’s life by the realisation of 
truths which had been only meaning- 
less commonplace to him before. 
“Axioms in philosophy,” he writes 
to Reynolds, in May, 1818, “are not 
axioms till they have been proved 
upon our pulses. Until we are sick 
we understand not; in fine, as Byron 
says, ‘Knowledge is sorrow,’ and I 
go on to say that ‘sorrow is wisdom.’ ” 
That beauty is fugitive, and that in 
this fugitiveness lies the tragedy of 
human life, is an old philosophic com- 
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monplace. But it had been “ proved 
upon the pulses” of the man who 
wrote of melancholy at a moment 
when love, fame, and friends were 


slipping from his grasp, that 
‘* She dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must 


ie, 

And Joy whose hand is ever at his lips 

Bidding adieu.” 

Some further indication of the 
change which was coming over Keats 
when his last illness overtook him 
may be gathered from his references 
to Wordsworth during 1818. In 
February, 1818, shortly after that 
meeting between Wordsworth and 
Keats at Haydon’s, in which the 
elder poet had half scornfully pro- 
nounced the Hymn to Pan in £n- 
dymion “a pretty piece of paganism,” 
Keats wrote to Reynolds in a very 
impatient tone about the author of 
the Excursion. “ For the sake of a 
few fine imaginative or domestic pass- 
ages, are we to be bullied into a cer- 
tain philosophy engendered in the 
whims of an egotist? Every man has 
his speculations, but every man does 
not brood and peacock over them till 
he makes a false coinage and deceives 
himself. Many aman can travel to 
the very bourne of heaven, and yet 
want confidence to put down his half- 
seeing. We hate poetry that has a 
palpable design upon us,—poetry 
should be great and unobtrusive, a 
thing which enters into one’s soul and 
does not startle or amaze us with it- 
self, but with its subject. I will cut 
all this. I will have no more of 
Wordsworth or Hunt in particular. 
Why should we be of the tribe of 
Manasseh when we can wander with 
Esau? Why should we kick against the 
pricks when we can walk on roses ?” 

A letter to Reynolds which fol- 
lows immediately upon this was 
also written in an anti-philosophic 
mood—a mood of rebellion against 
the didactic element so strong in the 
Lake school. It describes Keats 
delighting “in the beauty of the 
morning, operating on the sense of 
idleness,” and it contains that lovely 
paraphrase of the thrush’s song : 


‘* O fret not after knowledge! I have none : 
And yet my song comes native with the 
warmth. 
O fret not after knowledge !—I have none: 
And yet the evening listens.” 


And if we look back a little further 
we shall find the whole phase of feel- 
ing summed up in the ery, “Oh fora 
life of sensations rather than of 
thoughts!” which occurs in the 
course of a warm defence of imagina- 
tion as against “consecutive reason- 
ing” and the philosopher’s search for 
truth. A little later, however, the 
whole point of view is shifted. n- 
dymion appeared in April, 1818, and 
almost immediately afterwards we 
find Keats evidently in a state of re- 
action against his work, writing to 
Taylor, his publisher, “I have been 
hovering for some time between an 
exquisite sense of the luxurious and a 
love of philosophy : were I calculated 
for the former I should be glad ; but 
as I am not, I shall turn all my soul 
to the latter.” Strange utterance 
from a man whose work the world 
holds to be the type of poetic luxu- 
riousness! But that the temper of 
mind which it indicates was not a 
passing one is shown by the remark- 
able letter to Reynolds, written a 
little later, from which we have al- 
ready quoted a few sentences. Begin- 
ning with some thoughts upon the 
unity of knowledge, Keats goes on to 
dwell upon the need of knowledge— 
“it takes away the heat and fever 
and helps, by widening speculation, to 
ease the ‘ Burden of the Mystery ’—a 
thing which I begin to understand a 
little ;” and especially upon its use in 
protecting and balancing “ high sensa- 
tions.” Then follow some reflections 
on the way which experience, and ex- 
perience alone, lets us into a poet’s 
full meaning, leading to a beautiful 
image of human life, so little known 
that we shall quote it entire :— 

“T compare human life to a large 
mansion of many apartments, two of 
which I can only describe, the doors 
of the rest being as yet shut upon 
me. The first we step into we call 
the Infant or Thoughtless Chamber, in 
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which we remain as long as we do not 
think. We remain there a long while, 
and notwithstanding the doors of the 
second chamber remain wide open, 
showing a bright appearance, we care 
not to hasten to it, but are at length 
imperceptibly impelled by the awak- 
ing of thinking power within us. We 
no sooner get into the second chamber 
which I shall call the Chamber of 
Maiden Thought, than we become in- 
toxicated with the light and the 
atmosphere. We see nothing but 
pleasant wonders, and think of delay- 
ing there for ever in delight. How- 
ever, among the effects this breathing 
is father to is that tremendous one of 
sharpening one’s vision into the heart 
and nature of man, of convincing one’s 
nerves that the world is full of misery 
and heartbreak, pain, sickness and 
oppression ; whereby this Chamber of 
Maiden Thought becomes gradually 
darkened, and at the same time on 
all sides of it many doors are set 
open—but all dark—all leading to 
dark passages. We see not the balance 
of good and evil; we are in a mist ; 
we are in that state we feel the 
‘Burden of the Mystery.’ To this 
point was Wordsworth come as far as 
I can conceive when he wrote Tintern 
Abbey, and it seems to me that his 
genius is explorative of those dark 
passages. Vow, if we live and go on 
thinking we too shall explore them.” 

It is evident that this whole passage 
is instinct with a sense of spiritual 
expansion and of widening horizons. 
The comparison between Wordsworth 
and Milton which follows is even 
more valuable as throwing light upon 
his own position at the time. It is in 
fact a statement of the theory of 
evolution as applied to thought. 
“What is it makes Wordsworth,” he 
asks, “so much deeper, so much truer 
than Milton, as a_ philosopher?” 
Simply the difference in time, he con- 
cludes. The two men individually 
were equally great, but in the interval 
between them the world had moved, 
and poets with it. Milton was content 
with the dogmas and the superstitions 
of the Reformation. “He did not 
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think with the human heart as Words- 
worth has done. Yet Milton, as a 
philosopher, had surely as_ great 
powers as Wordsworth. What is 
then to be inferred? Oh, many things. 
It proves that there is really a grand 
march of intellect ; it proves that a 
mighty providence subdues the might- 
iest minds to the service of the time 
being, whether it be in human know- 
ledge or religion.” 

The general impression left upon 
the mind by such passages as these is 
that Keats at twenty-five was on the 
brink of a new poetic departure. 
That the passion for beauty would 
have still remained ‘the master-light 
of all his seeing ”—that no intellectual 
development could ever have deadened 
in him that exquisite susceptibility to 
all rich and lovely impressions which 
is his note among poets we may well 
believe. But his work as a poet would 
have been more and more informed 
with thought, more and more inter- 
twined with the great perennial 
interests of human life. His spell 
upon us as a wizard of language 
would have remained unbroken, but 
he might have added a Wordsworthian 
intimacy and pathos to an iridescent 
beauty beyond Wordsworth’s reach. 

In vain our dreams. Death inter- 
posed, and in the chaos of that last 
struggle the only light shed upon the 
terrible bitterness of Keats’s desola- 
tion came not from any new-born 
energy of thought, but from the old 
familiar joys which had been with 
him since his earliest dawn of feeling. 
“‘ How astonishingly,” he writes, under 
the first stress of illness, “does the 
chance of leaving the world impress a 
sense of its natural beauties upon us ! 
Like poor Falstaff, though I do not 
‘babble,’ I think of green fields; I 
muse with the greatest affection on 
every flower I have known from my 
infancy—their shapes and colours are 
as new to me as if I had just created 
them with a superhuman fancy... . 
The simple flowers of our spring are 
what I want to see again.” 


M. A. W. 
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A SOCIAL STUDY OF OUR OLDEST COLONY. 


It is a very singular thing that among 
the great number of English travellers 
who of late years have published books 
upon America, scarcely one has thought 
it worth while to turn from the beaten 
and hackneyed paths which habit 
would seem to have marked out, 
to those great unexplored regions 
lying south of the Potomac river. 
Many, too, of these publications, hav- 
ing the most comprehensive titles, 
bear no evidence on their pages of any 
consciousness in the author’s mind of 
the very existence of that great group 
of states, which in his own lifetime 
dominated the Union, and may at this 
day be fairly said to represent one- 
third of its integral power. There is 
seldom even any expression of regret 
that time and circumstances should 
prevent the narrator from visiting the 
South, nor is there often any apparent 
consciousness of incompleteness in the 
labours of American exploration, as he 
or she turns sharp round at Washing- 
ton, as naturally as if it lay upon the 
Gulf of Mexico, and strikes westward 
for the Rocky Mountains. 

If the ordinary tourist thinks that 
his time is better spent over an un- 
important and un-American social ex- 
crescence like the Mormon settlement, 
it is his affair; but in the case of 
those who travel for the purpose of 
enlightening their fellow-countrymen 
as to the political, social, and material 
condition of our transatlantic cousins, 
there is something strangely incom- 
plete in the programme into which 
they drift, rather from precedent, 
or perhaps from despair at the 
size of the country, than from any 
deliberate purpose. Such works are 
generally but the impressions of vaca- 
tion tours, and not only that, but, as 
a general thing, the only two phases 
of American life with which the Eng- 


lish traveller comes in contact are the 
comparatively cosmopolitan society of 
the great eastern cities on the one 
hand, and on the other, the exag- 
gerated crudeness of the western 
wilds, The great mass of the American 
people proper lying between these two 
extremes—knowing little of either, 
living on farms and in villages all 
through the older states—are hardly 
recognised by this class of traveller. 
Tucked up in a Pulman car, he 
goes from city to city, and from won- 
der to wonder, and comes home to 
encourage the shibboleth that America 
has “much land but no country.” 
An almost contemptuous ignorance of 
American and colonial history is not 
conducive to a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion or a ready recognition of that 
really rich local colouring whose exist- 
ence no one will, I think, deny who 
has lived in any of the older states. 
For I think I may say, without fear of 
contradiction that the development of 
our earliest colonies into a mighty 
nation is a historical study to which 
the majority of even well-read Eng- 
lishmen are sublimely indifferent. 

It is, upon the whole, perhaps, a 
good thing, excepting so far as its 
magnificent mountain scenery is con- 
cerned, that the South has almost 
entirely escaped being made a field for 
first impressions. 

First impressions of Niagara or 
Broadway, the Yosemite valley or a 
grain elevator, would probably be as 
good as any later ones ; but the com- 
plex state of Southern society, the 
attitude of the two races towards one 
another, and the hundred and one 
conditions springing from that, would 
lead the unwary globe-trotter on to 
almost certain shoals. 

One or two distinguished journalists 
have made raids of late into Southern 
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towns, and have discoursed with their 
usual brillianey on the social joys of 
Charleston or Savannah, on Chesa- 
peake oysters and canvas-back ducks ; 
have paid pathetic tributes to the 
graveyards that bristle on the battle- 
fields round Richmond; have repro- 
duced the negro as seen on the box of a 
hackney coach or behind the apron of 
an hotel waiter ; have recalled old war 


correspondents’ reminiscences, and 
noted down conversations with 
Southern friends, have had a few 
glimpses of the country from the 


platform of railway cars, and had a 
good time generally, if a brief one. 
To get a comprehensive view of the 
country, however, even north of the 
Potomac, from inside towns, is impos- 
sible; but to study such a country as 
the South—which is nothing if not 
rural, in whose economic structure, 
towns, unhappily, played but little 
part, and whose whole history is based 
on their non-existence—is, of course, 
under such conditions impossible. 
Indeed, I venture to say, that an 
extended residence necessary to 
understand the social conditions of 
the South, and it is to its social condi- 
tions that most of its peculiarities 
and strong characteristics are due. 
Each of the older Southern states 
has, of course, cherished individual 
traditions. Each has some distinctive 
traits for which it is noted, yet all 
these minor differences seem to fade, 
when compared with the general uni- 
formity of habits and ideas created 
by the existence of a common domestic 
system. All diversities of soil, cli- 
mate, production, and even of origin, 
seem over-ridden by the long attitude 
of combined defence that welded the 
slave states together from the be- 
ginning of this century, when the 
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really formidable development of 
slavery commenced, till the war. A 
Virginian to-day is, first a Vir- 


ginian ; a South Carolinian is, above 
all things, a South Carolinian ; 
but next they both are Southerners, 
and, lastly, Americans. This may 
not last for more than a generation 
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or so longer. Probably not. But in 
the meantime the fact remains, and 
forms one general and striking con- 
tradiction, even if there were no 
others, to the alleged want of light 
and shade in the national existence. 
Every one will remember the vulgar 
notion with which a certain por- 
tion of the English public, during 
the American civil war, became im- 
pregnated, namely, that the South 
was a nation of gentlemen in the 
social sense, fighting against hordes 
of canaille. Of course it is easy 
enough to see from what germs of 
truth this hallucination grew. The 
hasty adaptation of English social 
terms to conditions which were really 
very different, the claims of leisurely 
agriculture or indolence over strug- 
gling commerce, the misunderstand- 
ing of the words “aristocracy” and 
“oligarchy,” so constantly used in 
a political and race sense in the 
speeches and articles of those times. 
There was, it is true, a very nu- 
merous slave-holding gentry in the 
South, every man of whom would 
have been found fighting in the Con- 
federate lines; but they formed a 
mere fraction numerically of the 
slave-holding oligarchy, the great mass 
of whom — nineteen-twentieths I 
should say, at the lowest estimation 
—were plain farmers and yeomen, 
neither fitted by their training and 
education to enter society as the 
world understands it in their own 
country, nor in any other, and into 
whose heads such an idea would pro- 
bably never have entered. Behind 
these came a still greater number of 
poor whites, fighting, in a great mea- 
sure, willingly, and whose enthusiasm 
in a cause that was in no sense theirs 
will always be a testimony to the 
wonderful influence which the great 
slaveholders exercised over all beneath 
them, and the persistent skill with 
which they made the cause of the few 
appear to be the cause of the many. 
Broadly speaking, in the South there 
were, and still to some extent are, three 
very distinct classes living on the 
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soil. The border lines of each were 
not always easy to define, and there 
were subtle sub-divisions within each ; 
but still all three stood out very clearly 
from one another as separate bodies 
in the social framework of the 
South, while —immeasureably below 
the lowest —the basis on which the 
whole organisation rested, came the 
negro slaves. 

The proportions of these classes to 
one another varied in different states, 
and again in different counties within 
those states. Virginia, for instance, 
contained a strong upper class, a strong 
middle class of slaveholding yeomanry, 
and a comparatively small proportion 
of very poor whites. North Carolina 
was very weak in its educated class, 
but had a very large yeomanry and 
a still larger white peasantry, if the 
expression may be allowed. In South 
Carolina again the middle class was 
smaller. The upper was both powerful 
and weathy, while the “ poor white” 
element both there and in Louisiana 
was very large. Virginia, of all the 
Southern States, is considerably the 
oldest, and has by far the longest and 
the fullest history. Maryland, it is 
true, is but little younger, and her 
colonial period is full of colour, but 
her slaveholding interest had shrunk 
so much at the time of the war 
from long geographical contact with 
Northern influences, that she was by 
that time quite a hybrid state. When 
the Carolinas, late in the seventeenth 
century, were represented only by 
scattered bands of pioneer refugees, 
harassed on one side by Indians, and 
on the other by the proprietors in 
England with ridiculous paper consti- 
tutions, Virginia was a large, pros- 
perous, and well-ordered community, 
intensely Anglo-Saxon in blood, pre- 
judices and religion. Her climate was 
equally adapted to either black or 
white labour. Her boundaries em- 
braced a great variety of physical 
features, from a level sea coast pierced 
with rivers, to the wail of mountains 
that divides the Mississippi basin from 
the Atlantic slope, and in those days 


divided for so long the red man from 
the white. Soevery facility was given 
for a population purely English, and 
without any cause of dislike to Eng- 
lish institutions such as was natural 
tothe New England colonists, to 
spread themselves over the land and 
develop quietly into a community less 
unlike that which gave it birth than 
most of the other British settlements 
in America, Virginia, too, it must be 
remembered, is the parent of other 
states whose territories were colonised 
by her people, and whose habits and 
ways of thought were identical with 
her own. There were no doubt at the 
time of the late war small communities 
here and there in the South, wealthier 
and more luxurious than any which 
could have been found in Virginia, 
possibly, too, more cosmopolitan and 
less provincial; but the general social 
and moral level of the old Dominion 
was of a kind that no Southerner, no 
matter what his state, would object 
to having put forward as a type of 
his society at large ; a Virginian upon 
the other hand would not be altogether 
willing to identify himself with a 
description of North Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, or Georgia, and with justice. 

No part of America is quite free 
from a sort of insensate craving, 
among its educated classes, to con- 
nect their names with those of illus- 
trious English houses, on grounds that 
an Englishman, similarly circum- 
stanced and named, would not dream 
of making himself ridiculous by doing. 
This disease is common in the South, 
and particularly common in Virginia. 
Any tradition that connects the pro- 
vincial aristocracies of the Southern 
States world with an old patrician 
origin, is pure sentimental fiction, that 
is not only contrary to common sense, 
and to all evidence that can be col- 
lected, but is in defiance of colonial 
history itself. Nothing would be 
more interesting than to get at the 
early statistics of emigration; but 
what may be called the “cavalier 
delusion” in Virginia, a delusion to 
which the outside world, and, to some 
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extent, even historians, taking harm- 
less local vanities too seriously, have 
fallen a victim, is the result of a mis- 
conception of the social framework of 
the mother country, natural to a long 
and complete cessation of intercourse 
with it, and to many other reasons. 
Among these are the meagreness of 
the records of the first generation or 
two that struggled shoulder to shoulder 
with the dangers and hardships of a 
new country, but had unquestionably 
more serious things to think about 
than the distinctions of rank. Then 
there was the natural and pardonable 
longing of a republican aristocracy, 
holding its position by an uncertain 
tenure, to add, if possible, the pleasing 
glamour of ancient lineage to the 
more substantial pleasures of present 
power. Fancies, from want of con- 
tradiction, soon grow into facts. 
Genealogical fancies in the South, so 
far as they concern anti-colonial times, 
are so vague and wild as more often 
than not to carry absurdity upon their 
very faces. Indeed some apology is 
needed for dwelling so long upon 
the subject, but it is impossible 
to discuss the South without allusion 
to it. It is quite a common belief 
among the people in Virginia that they 
are sprung in some way from the loins 
of the “ British nobility,’ who appar- 
ently forsook their estates and tenants 
at home during the seventeenth 
century, and took to the backwoods, 
I don’t mean to say that every edu- 
cated Virginian indulges in such 
rubbish as this, but he has probably 
more or less succumbed to the fetish, 
while Southern writers and stump 
orators from time immemorial have 
done their best to encourage these 
extravagant absurdities as if they 
were ashamed of the brave hard- 
fisted pioneers that carved out those 
lands from the primeval forests which 
they themselves now enjoy. No doubt 
many cadets of good families found 
their way to Virginia—as where haven't 
they found their way too, particularly 
in more recent times ?—but there is 
nothing in the earlier records of the 
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colony, in the names of the first 
settlers, to lead one to suppose that 
the colonial aristocracy which arose 
with the development of the country 
and the adoption of negro slavery, was 
of any other than colonial manufac- 
ture. There is no trace of any persons 
of title in lists of vestrymen and 
burgesses that marked the most in- 
fluential colonists of those days. 
Nearly all these names have an ordi- 
nary middle class ring about them, 
such as are to be seen on similar, 
but much better kept, records of 
Massachusetts or Connecticut. But 
English nomenclature for the average 
Virginian would have no significance, 
even if he took the trouble to inform 
himself accurately as to the early 
history of the colony, of which he gener- 
ally knows very little. So the cavalier 
and the British nobleman flourish in a 
hazy and picturesque fashion at the 
root of every Virginian’s family tree. 
No matter if he is only the third of 
his race that anybody in the state, 
himself included, can at all identify, 
there is always the national ‘“ Adam’”’ 
to be depended upon in the far away 
background—the cavalier of Southern 
fancy—a gentleman upon a prancing 
steed, with flowing locks and nodding 
feather, ruffling in lace and boiling 
over with chivalry. He, at any rate 
is always there, ready for unknowing 
foreigners and sentimental American 
romancists. No doubt many Royalists 
came to Virginia ; it was a Church of 
England colony ; and a vulgar error 
not by any means confined to 
Virginia, forgets the yeomanry and 
common folk that formed the bulk of 
the Royalist army, in its social estimate 
of the cavalier, just as it is apt to 
forget the men of birth and considera- 
tion that were found upon the other ; 
but the gradual establishment of a 
colonial aristocracy towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, if it con- 
tained the children of a few younger 
sons of English country squires, it 
was because these latter had shown 
themselves able to cope with the mer- 
chants, traders and yeomen in the 
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battle of life. There is no particle of 
evidence to show that the aristocracy 
which emerged from the forests of 
Virginia, as these gave place to broad 
fields and plantations, were based on 
anything but the survival of the 
fittest. There is no question but that 
Smiths and Browns and Joneses were 
very much more numerous among 
them than De Courcies and Mont- 
morencies. I could give a list of 
Virginian families, whose pride and 
whose very proper pride it is, to go 
back to these days, whose names have 
a distinctly aristocratic ring in that 
country, many of which have a local 
historical record that could gain no- 
thing even by establishing some 
secondary anti-colonial social tie, and 
would certainly lose nothing, even 
from an English point of view, by 
running back for two centuries to 
some sturdy British yeoman. Most 
of the names, however, which Virgin- 
ians reverence, point strongly to this 
latter origin. An early governor, 
writing with unsympathetic British 
prejudice to the authorities at home, 
groans over the dawn of this aristo- 
cracy, and of “men who would be of 
little account elsewhere, wanting to 
imitate the ways of living of English 
country squires.” 

Indented servants, negro slaves, an 
unlimited amount of cheap land, and a 
long continued fidelity to everything 
English, were the leading causes of this 
social development. Agriculture, pure 
and simple, with an absence of towns 
and manufactures, and the increase of 
negro slavery, helped to perpetuate a 
social condition that, based on rural 
possessions, and. encouraged for over 
a century by the law of entail, favoured 
class distinctions. To suppose, how- 
ever, that this early aristocracy sur- 
vived intact, or anything like it, up 
till the late war, would be the greatest 
of errors; some few families—names 
well known—have, but for the most 
part it has been replaced by fresh re- 
cruits from below, coming up with 
each generation, putting on the mantle 
of “first familyism,” and invoking 
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the spectral shade of the plumed cava- 
lier with delightful ease. Southerners 
are sentimental, and possess the Amevi- 
can tendency to exaggeration to the 
fullest extent. With them, however, 
it does not run to international high 
falutin, and spread eagleism, so much 
as to sectional glorification of a harm- 
less and less practical kind, to dreamy 
genealogical delusions, to fantastic 
hankerings after somewhat tawdry 
ideals of medieval chivalry, that some- 
times assumes a shape so grotesque as 
to be quite unlike any other form of 
Anglo-Saxon vulgarity one sees, quite 
incompatible, as an unfriendly cynic 
might say, with the raising of negroes 
and the growing and chewing of 
tobacco; and very much to be re- 
gretted by any one who, like the writer, 
has a warm admiration for the many 
admirable qualities of the Southern 
people, and a very strong partiality 
for both themselves and their country. 
A Southern community in this particu- 
lar failing would strike an Englishman 
accustomed to a different standard, 
and to generally honest criticism, as a 
species of mutual admiration society. 
There would seem to be an absolute 
want of perspective in all description. 
A wooden farmhouse, with half-a-dozen 
rooms, is prone to become in a Southern 
printing-room a country seat. A ten 
room brick house, where the third 
generation are living, becomes a 
stately and ancestral mansion. A 
local statesman, whom history and 
his biographers declare to be the great- 
grandson of a Bristol trader, is meta- 
morphosed by the genial influence of 
a Virginian sun into the “scion of a 
noble race.’ 

The departed judge is eulogised as a 
gentleman of ancient lineage, though 
everybody knows that his grandfather, 
the revolutionary officer, was the first 
of the name that anybody ever heard 
of, and a man of rare culture, though 
a line of Cicero, or Herodotus, would 
have put such culture to a most trying 
test. Asan instance of the enigmas 
that face the student of Southern 
life, one may cite one of the chief 
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boasts of slavery, “ that in creating a 
leisure class it stimulated intellectual 
activity.” Itcertainly gave a stimulus 
to party politics, and the kind of 
talent required to conduct them, and 
forensic ability was never wanting ; 
but anything like such a barren lite- 
rary record as is presented by the 
Southern States could hardly be paral- 
leled in the history of any civilised 
community. Yet theclaim of unusual 
“culture’’ is one of the commonest 
made in behalf of social Southern supe- 
riority. That very prominent feature 
of Southern life, “ Southern pride,” is 
a much more modern institution than 
it would fain believe itself to be. If 
it were confined to the really old colo- 
nial families who are still prominent, 
it would be perfectly intelligible and 
perfectly admissible, and the hunting 
up of imaginary cavaliers would be 
quite superfluous, but it is not. <A 
North Carolinian, educated and well- 
to-do slaveholder, for instance, would 
have been in no way behindhand with 
this indescribable kind of sectional and 
social pride ; but of all the colonies to 
which England ever gave birth, North 
Carolina was in its origin probably the 
most essentially plebeian, and more- 
over remained plebeian and rude to 
a very late date. South Carolina, 
on the other hand, which was only 
semi-English in origin, rapidly de- 
veloped a small and well-to-do upper 
class with commercial and urban as 
well as mere planting interests. In 
Virginia a majority, I should say, of 
those families who claim and receive 
the appellation of “good,” who hug to 
themselves the magic but elastic title 
of F. F. V.—would not care to go 
back much beyond the revolutionary 
war in the work of investigation, and 
would shrink from the horny hands of 
the honest settler whom they would in 
all probability find axe in hand, bar- 
ring the genealogical path to the tra- 
ditional cavalier. 

I will take an average county in the 
centre of Virginia as a fair type of 
Southern rural life. It will be about 
the size of one of the smaller English 
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shires, say Huntingdon, It will not 
be a recently surveyed parallelogram, 
like a Canadian or Western county, but 
will have natural boundaries of streams 
and ridges which were assigned to it 
early in the last century, within which 
it has had time to acquire a certain 
amount of individuality, to cherish a 
certain amount of local tradition, and 
to connect itself by degrees with the 
names of certain influential families. 
All classes, however, have been more 
or less stationary upon the soil; old 
tombstones in fence corners, and in 
forsaken brier-grown graveyards bear 
for the most part on their weather- 
worn faces the same names as those 
with which the cross-road stores and 
the school-houses of the day are most 
familiar. Unlike rural New England, 
emigration westward has been trifling, 
and local prejudices and an ignorance 
of neighbouring districts has developed 
to an extent that would almost put 
some of our English Arcadias to shame. 
Before the war sent every able-bodied 
man here, there, and everywhere, the 
parallel in that sense would in all pro- 
bability have been complete. A New 
York friend of mine who, like myself, 
has lived for many years in. Virgnia is 
fond of declaring by way of illustrat- 
ing this local patriotism, that no man 
would have a chance with the jury of 
a neighbouring county if his opponent 
were a native of its soil. This is ex- 
treme, no doubt, but it is quite certain 
that to the mass of the people a settler 
from the neighbouring state of Penn- 
sylvania would be quite as much a 
stranger, and his mode of conducting 
himself and his affairs quite as much 
a nine days’ wonder as if he came from 
England or Scotland. 

In this particular county, which I 
consider to be quite representative 
enough for ordinary purposes of com- 
parison, there will be a population of 
about 30,000 devoted entirely to agri- 
cultural pursuits ; 12,000 of these are 
negroes. Here accuracy of statistics 
ends. Of the 18,000 whites no blue 
book, or red book, or enterprising in- 
dividual, ever ventured to step in and 
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say who were gentlemen and who were 
not, who were “ good stock” and who 
were ‘“bad;” who were “mean 
whites ” and who were “mighty re- 
spectable people ;” but for all that the 
divisions were there strong enough, 
though marked by lines that grew 
faint and uncertain, as class touched 
class. The word “ gentleman,” though 
very freely used in the south, as else- 
where in America, has no social sig- 
nificance whatever, unless when used 
occasionally by people answering to 
that description, in a European sense, 
conversing amongst themselves. Even 
then it is uttered with a pointed sig- 
nificance, and a sort of consciousness 
that such language would not do for 
the street, the office, or the court-house. 
It was necessary that the middle and 
lower classes of the South should for 
several generations before the war be 
humoured in the presence of the negro 
with harmless terms, so the old sense 
of the words “ gentleman” and “lady” 
which, in colonial days, still survived, 
became lost in their general application 
to nearly all the white population, and 
came to mean nothing; while their 
place is occupied by other and less 
bald definitions, not calculated to 
offend the democratic ear. ‘Good 
people,” “ first families,” ‘people of 
refinement,” are all awkward make- 
shifts of social description, for the old 
definition which has been discarded, 
not only for the reasons already given, 
but probably from an instinct that the 
term in an exclusive sense would have 
been too marked for a state of society 
that blended the aristocratic and the 
democratic feeling so bewilderingly 
together. 

The English traveller or settler in 
America often comes home disgusted 
by what he imagines are the social 
pretensions of the common farming 
folk, in the west or elsewhere, 
in calling themselves ladies and 
gentlemen. The fact is, the term to 
them conveys no distinct idea what- 
ever ; it has little or no social signiti- 
cance, for they share it with almost 
every neighbour for fifty miles around, 


but society adjusts itself, in spite of 
that, by the irresistible laws of 
like to like; and your plain republi- 
can farmer acquiesces without a mur- 
mur in such a disposition. When he has 
said, “‘ 1 don’t set up to be a’ristocrat,” 
he has said in the American tongue, 
as plainly as words can say it, “I 
don’t pretend to be a gentleman,” but 
such phraseology as the latter would be 
revolting and degrading on American 
soil, and doesn’t indeed sound pretty 
anywhere. 

From a personal acquaintance of a 
great many years with a district 
such as I am describing, I should 
say that out of those 18,000 whites, 
10,000 belonged to the class that 
owned before the war, no negroes, 
very little land, and that generally, 
poor, rough, or inaccessible. The ma- 
jority of these would be the genuine 
“ poor white” of the South, the social 
pariah of the country. A good mi- 
nority, however, would be respectable 
small farmers, who merged gradually 
and imperceptibly into the lower strata 
of the ranks of the small slave- 
holders. 

Of the remaining 8,000 members of 
slaveholders families, but a very few 
hundred would, at the opening of the 
war, have constituted the real gentry 
class—or “society’””—under the most 
liberal construction. I should say 
fifty households would be a most com- 
prehensive estimate of those in this 
county who were recognised, or were 
fitted by training and education to 
expect to be recognised as having any 
sort of social claim. Some counties, 
almost as large as the one in question, 
had but three or four; others had as 
many probably as a hundred. A 
large proportion of these had no claim, 
or, at any rate, no authentic claim, to 
colonial descent, and a great many 
would have been exceedingly puzzled 
if accurate details about their grand- 
fathers had been demanded ; but still, 
all were more or less bound together 
by a better education and a higher 
standard of property than the mass 
of slaveholders, were recognised as 
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“quality” by the negroes, and as 
“good family” by all (the word good 
in America not implying the sense of 
“old” exclusively as with us, but having 
a slightly different sense), intermarry- 
ing till all relationship is lost, naming 
their children by the surnames of 
mothers and cousins with a pertinacity 
enough to upset all one’s notions of 
Anglo-Saxon nomenclature, backing 
one another’s bills with a recklessness 
we know nothing of. Polished in 
manners, but rustic and “rough and 
ready” in habits of life; fluent of 
tongue and admirable debaters. In- 
tensely fond of talking and _hospi- 
tality ; contemptuous of clocks and 
watches and the flight of time they 
mark. Fond of field sports, but with a 
much greater respect for literature 
and the arts than seems quite explic- 
able, seeing how utterly serious study 
of either was ignored. Not as a rule 
irreligious nor profane ; with a decided 
Puritan tendency, in fact, in many 
outward observances. Something like 
this were the better class planters of 
Virginia at the opening of the war ; 
and sufficient time has not yet elapsed 
to materially alter their characters in 
the same way it has their circum- 
stances. It does not follow that this 
class included all the larger slave- 
holders, but it included most of them, 
and the proportion of land and negroes 
per head would have been within its 
lists far greater than in the large 
yeoman class below. Rural law was 
administered in former days by un- 
paid magistrates on the English sys- 
tem, and from this aristocracy natu- 
rally came these magistrates. From 
this class, too, came the politicians, the 
officers in the army and navy, the doc- 
tors for the most part that practised in 
the country, the lawyers that clustered 
round the courthouse. A good pro- 
perty would have comprised probably 
two thousand acres around the home- 
stead, with another thousand or so 
scattered about elsewhere, and _per- 
haps a large, vaguely defined tract of 
mountain forests, valueless except as 
ground on which to plant a small 
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colony of slaves to clear land, make 
their own living under an overseer, and 
increase in number and value. The 
owner of such a property might have 
had two hundred negroes of all ages 
and sexes. The value of the land, it 
must be remembered, would not have 
been more than about ten or fifteen 
thousand pounds. The value of the 
negroes would have been at least five- 
and-twenty, and I think this would 
not be far off a fair estimate of the 
proportionate value of slaves to land 
throughout Virginia and a large part 
of the South, taking, that is, the pos- 
sessions only of slaveholders. The 
average number of negroes belonging 
to the richer class of planters would 
have been nothing like two hundred— 
not more than one, prebably—men, 
women, and children. A few, how- 
ever, had far more. A gentleman in 
the county of Halifax is said to have 
owned something like a thousand, 
numbers of the younger of whom he 
did not even know by sight. These 
were, of course, distributed over seve- 
ral plantations, and many hired out 
at wages commensurate with their 
skill as labourers to other parties, the 
wages going to the master, who kept 
jealous watch over the well-being and 
the treatment of his property. 

The laws of entail and primogeniture 
were abolished in Virginia, amid tre 
mendous opposition, by Jefferson in 
1779, and the colonial aristocracy— 
originally, for the most part, self-made, 
it is true, but mellowed by a century 
or more of placid rural authority— 
collapsed on to the basis of their own 
merits. Many families survived this 
and lived on to the late war, prosperous, 
distinguished, and honoured ; but they 
formed a minority among the second 
aristocracy that arose chiefly after the 
revolutionary war, on a more purely 
wealth basis, resulting from the rapid 
development of slavery and the great 
enhancement in the value of negroes. 
The crumbling mansions of the older 
colonial aristocracy are still here and 
there to be found upon the old sea- 
board counties of the state, lifting 
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their dilapidated gables above a wilder- 
ness of wild growth. The sassafras 
and the dogwood-tree, the locust and 
the wild vine twine their boughs to- 
gether in a tangled chaos over green 
strips of turf that lean cattle, wander- 
ing in the woods, still keep bright and 
fresh with constant and greedy crop- 
ping. The wild broom sedge has for 
many a long year run riot over broken 
tomb-stones, whose mossy faces still 
faintly proclaim the virtues and the 
glories of some forgotten race. The 
poor white or the negro, trailing list- 
lessly behind some venerable steer or 
mule, turns up in ragged furrows the 
worn out soil of paddocks that once 
echoed to the tread of imported Eng- 
lish thoroughbreds, while beneath the 
warped wainscoting and the high 
carved mantelpieces of the desolate 
rooms lie piled the scanty crop of 
wheat or Indian corn that the ragged 
occupant has squeezed from the much 
enduring soil. But these occasional 
relics in the very old and long ago 
semi-deserted parts of the state have 
nothing but a purely sentimental and 
pre-revolutionary interest, have no- 
thing to do with the late great crisis 
or the period before it. When the 
second or new aristocracy of Virginia 
—for, in spite of the many notable 
exceptions, such it in fact was—went 
into the late civil war, it carried a 
mass of individual indebtedness. 
Slaves had increased far beyond the 
numbers required for economic agri- 
cultural production. Motives, both of 
pride and affection, prevented, or, at 
any rate, very much cramped deliberate 
sale without some recognised excuse, 
of which the most usual was intracta- 
bility on the part of a negro. Negro 
security was admirable. To put the 
matter plainly, a planter’s property in- 


creased annually in accordance with 
the increase in his negro establishment. 
Instead of selling that surplus, which 
his instinct generally revolted from, he 
issued equivalent paper, which, at the 
proper rate, was readily accepted and 
often not presented till some settlement 
by death or otherwise occasioned a 
wind-up of the family estate. Then, 
if no arrangement within the family 
could be made, the slave had to be sold 
or hired out to satisfy the creditors. 
This is a rough outline of the prevailing 
economic system of those days. Space 
forbids allusion to the many modifica- 
tions and exceptions that existed. 
Credit was unlimited, economy little 
understood. A certain check was put 
upon extravagance, as the word would 
be understood in England, by the ab- 
sence of luxury and the extreme sim- 
plicity of their ideas of life, by the 
absence of metropolitan centres, and 
the constant tie to home which slavery 
entailed on its employers. Entertain- 
ing, however, even when it is simply 
done, if carried to excess, will make 
great inroads on a limited property, 
and in Virginia hospitality was liter- 
ally unbounded. Even to this day to 
ask a Virginian to come and stay from 
Monday till Friday, or from Wed- 
nesday till Saturday, mentioning that 
is to say a limit for his visit would be 
considered a most barbarous outrage. 
There is something almost ludicrous, if 
it were not so pathetic, in the picture of 
poor Mr. Jefferson’s declining years at 
Monticello. His property, which had 
amounted to something over forty 
thousand pounds when he left office, 
was literally eaten up by the swarms of 
visitors of all kinds, whom his ideas of 
hospitality forbade him to close his 
doors to ; and when he died, the sale of 
his property failed to cover his debts. 


(To be continued.) 








A RENEGADE. 


CHAPTER I, 

INvALIDS inay be pretty accurately 
divided into two classes, those, namely, 
who are likely to live, and those who 
are likely to die, and for my own part 
I believe I belong to the former cate- 
gory. My besetting ailment—asthma— 
began when I was eight years old, and 
seems likely, as far as I can judge, to 
last until [ am able to write myself 
that age with a second figure super- 
added. The enjoyments — doubtful 
ones at best, as I understand—of an 
English winter—are, however, strictly 
prohibited to me, a sentence of life- 
long half-yearly banishment having 
very early in my career been pro- 
nounced, and being to all appearances 
never likely to be now seriously in- 
termitted. As a rule I am able to 
submit myself to the decree with a 
fair show of equanimity ; a moderate 
endowment of philosophy being eked 
out in my case with a really remark- 
able capacity for conjugating that 
newly-invented and decidedly un-Eng- 
lish sounding verb “to laze.” Mo- 
ments however arise when even the 
most philosophic, or the least actively 
disposed, soul rebels, and when No- 
vember four years ago I left Eng- 
land for the banks of the Nile, it 
was, I remember, in a distinctly less 
cheerful and more contumacious frame 
of mind than usual. 

I had already been five times in 
Egypt. It followed therefore that 
I did not particularly care about 
going there a sixth. I had been four 
times up the Nile, twice penetrating 
above the second cataract, conse- 
quently that entertainment had long 
since lost whatever novelty it once 
possessed. Not being an Egyptolo- 
gist, or as little of one as a man can 
help being under the circumstances, I 
feel no hankering to rifle the tombs of 
the Pharaohs myself, and no great 


curiosity as to who else may be engaged 
at the moment in so doing. In short, 
I was bored, and by way, therefore, of 
compromising matters, I resolved on 
this occasion to cut short the regula- 
tion winter by a couple of months, and 
leaving Cairo about the beginning of 
March, towards the middle of that 
boisterous month 1 found myself at 
Venice. 

Here, after a week's dawdling 
amongst the canals and lagunes, I 
proposed making my way north by 
easy stages. At Turin, however, I 
was encountered by such gales of 
wind, accompanied by such torrents 
of sleet and snow sweeping down from 
the Alps, as called unavoidably for a 
halt, and—the newspapers reporting 
the weather, if possible, worse else- 
where—I was obliged to reconsider 
my decision. To push on to Paris 
under the circumstances was, I felt, 
a folly, particularly as I had really no 
very tangible excuse for so doing. 
Not caring, therefore, to return to 
Venice, I fell back upon Genoa, in- 
tending to remain there another three 
or four weeks, until such time as I 
could with safety proceed northwards. 

As any one who has ever sojourned 
in that city knows, however, Genoa 
is about the worst spring quarters 
any man_ sensitive to weather 
can easily select, the Mistral, the 
Tramontana, the Maestro, worse still, 
the Greco—that atrocious and inge- 
nious combination of all the worst 
qualities of a north and an east wind— 
making it at that season their chosen 
and especial home. I had not there- 
fore been there many days before it 
became evident to me that as I could 
not go north I had better move south, 
and accordingly I put myself in the 
train for Pisa, intending to devote a 
couple of days to that town, and then 
proceed to Florence. 

Hardly had I started before the 
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weather recovered its temper as if by 
magic. The deadly Greco gave place 
to a benignant breeze, laden with 
the combined scents of all the newly- 
opened flowers. The sun shone; the 
matchless panorama unfolded itself 
before us as we moved. It was some 
time, however, I must own before 
these benign influences began to 
have any perceptible effect upon my 
ill humour. I had left Genoa in 
anything but an amiable frame of 
mind. Wanting to go north, here I 
was, on the contrary, travelling due 
south. I had nothing earthly to do 
at Pisa, and, if possible, rather less at 
Florence, why, then, merely to ward 
off a probably hypothetic peril, should 
I give myself such an inordinate 
amount of trouble, I inquired of my- 
self with petulant annoyance, 

Little by little, however, the subtle 
charm of the scenery won me over in 
spite of myself. Perhaps until one 
has fairly tried it, one scarcely realises 
how difficult it is to go on staring with 
consistent gloom at a landscape which 
in return laughs in your face, and 
makes mock of your woes at every 
turn. In this respect this eastern 
Riviera may perhaps be commended 
above every other scenic combination 
upon the face of the earth. Nature 
has endowed the Ligurian with a 
mine of colour of its own; a land 
which breaks into flowers under his 
feet ; a sea which glitters and sparkles 
like diamonds; a sky whose frowns 
are brighter than the smiles of many 
a less happily endowed land ; and as if 
all this was not enough, the uncon- 
scionable Ligurian must needs improve 
upon matters by turning colourist upon 
his own account, painting the outsides 
of his house with strange hues of 
purple, crimson, and fervid yellow, 
varied with stripes and bars, lines, 
dots, circles, crescents, putting in doors 
and windows where no doors and win- 
dows whatsoever exist, not unfre- 
quently ending by perpetrating some 
grotesque and perverse parody of 
those blue seas and snow-capped peaks 
visible to him without its walls ! 


Now, whatever may be said for the 
wsthetic merit of those audacious com- 
binations of madders and ochres, one 
thing at least is certain, and that is, 
that a man must either be in very 
serious trouble indeed, or else totally 
devoid of any sense of the ridiculous, 
who can continue to look at those 
amazing productions of the paint-box 
without sooner or later his muscles in- 
sensibly relaxing. Such, at all events, 
was; my own experience on this occa- 
sion. Little by little my ill-humour 
abated. That austere frown with which 
I had embarked upon my journey 
gradually gave way to something 
more atune to the jocund character 
of my surroundings. Though neither 
an author nor an artist, nor belonging 
to any of those sensitive classes whose 
souls are supposed to be swayed by 
every fresh fluctuation of the baro- 
meter, thatsubtlechemistry which lurks 
in blue skies and sun-swept seas 
affected me as it affects every other 
animal with eyes, and rather to my 
own surprise I found myself rapidly 
becoming amiable and even animated 
under their softening and benignant 
sway. 

The train in which I had taken my 
place was ‘all that was most omni- 
bus,” stopping not only at every 
station marked in my Bradshaw, but 
also at a good many others of which 
that conscientious guide took no cog- 
nisance at all. I was not particularly 
disposed to quarrel with this tedious- 
ness, however. Having nothing, as | 
have said, to do when I arrived, it did 
not seem to me to be a matter of any 
very profound importance at what pre- 
cise moment that event took place. 
What, however, I did quarrel with, 
and what I did feel disposed to grudge, 
were the tunnels, which, not content 
with carrying us into the interior of 
the earth at the very moment when 
its surface became most attractive, 
further added to the injury by shoot- 
ing out a succession of glaring lantern- 
like flashes into our faces, to the serious 
imperilment of our eyesight, and the no 
less serious acerbation of our tempers. 





At last, when the train drew up for 
a few minutes at a small vacant- 
looking station—a sort of smiling 
oasis between two yawning abysses 
of gloom—the impulse suddenly took 
me to go no further. The place looked 
inviting, [ thought. True, I had never 
heard its name before. I had never 
heard of any one having stayed there, 
but what of that? There was nothing 
like trying. I was obviously in the 
mood for an adventure, and here was 
an adventure which seemed to suggest 
itself unsought ! 

“Have you an hotel here?” I in- 
quired of a porter, who, attracted pro- 
bably by my irresolute demeanour, had 
come up to the door of the carriage. 

He threw out each finger separately, 
as an Italian does when he wishes to 
emphasise an assertion. 

“ An hotel? Ma si, signore—an ex- 
cellent hotel—not here, but up there 
at San Biagio yonder. If the signore 
wouid only give himself the trouble 
to alight.” 

The signore did alight; slowly, 
deliberately ;'half-ashamed of his own 
absurdity; half doubtful even now 
whether to put that absurdity into 
serious execution or not. Having only 
a portmanteau and a bundle of rugs, 
there was no need fortunately to 
make an application to the guard. 
Five minutes more and the yawning 
mountain had swallowed up train, 
guard, and all, and I was left 
staring blankly around me, suddenly 
awakened to the fact that I had put 
it out of my own power to proceed to 
Pisa that evening. 

It was too late, however, for repent- 
ance now, and the only thing left was 
to make the best I could of the 
situation. 

“Well, and your hotel; is there an 
omnibus to it?” I inquired of the 
porter. 

This time he shook two fingers 
backwards and forwards vigorously 
before his face. 

“ An omnibus — but no, signore, 
there is not even a road.” 

* No road ?”’ 
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** None—none, that is, that can be 
called carrozzabile.” But let not the 
signore be disquieted on that account. 
There was a path, a very admirable 
path; he himself would with pleasure 
conduct the signore. 

For some way this path of ours 
skirted the edge of cornfields, sky- 
blue at present with lupins or tawny 
with marigolds and poppies. Here 
and there it was arched, too, by vines 
just then beginning to expand their 
leaves and tightly-curled tendrils. 
From the outside the town itself 
showed a somewhat stern and de- 
serted aspect, but there was, as I 
soon found, no lack of life when once 
we got inside. At the bottom of a 
long, much broken-down and dilapi- 
dated flight of steps a pedlar had just 
opened out his wares—gorgeous, if 
flimsy, Manchester cottons, and daz- 
zling tartans, red, yellow, and bottle- 
green, sprawling about over the moss- 
grown and decaying masonry. As 
we advanced the crowd, too, seemed 
to thicken, Every window, every 
loggia,every balcony showed its head or 
its group of heads. Girls, bare-armed, 
bare-necked, bare-footed, several with 
huge masses of stone balanced upon 
their heads, were coming up'the steps. 
Old women, with distaffs in their 
hands, were busily twisting tow 
through their wrinkled and sunburnt 
fingers. Old men, too, sat on the door 
steps or leaned against the wall. One 
or two of the latter had little capes of 
black velvet, trimmed with tarnished 
silver braid, about their toil-bent 
shoulders. There had been a festa 
that morning, my guide informed me 
—a great affair ; the bishop himself 
had assisted at it. It was a pity, « 
thousand pities, he observed, compas 
sionately, that the signore could not 
have arrived a few hours earlier. 

The street, or rather path, up whicl: 
we were mounting was about as per 
pendicular as a path can be which: 
does not break into actual steps. A 
sort of an irregular brick-work pave 
ment ran down the middle, but the 
holes in it were something porten- 
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tous, while on either side the natural 
rock on which the town grew jutted 
up in undisguised peaks and promon- 
tories. The steps leading into the 
houses, too, belonged mostly to the same 
description of natural architecture ; 
the bricks which had once apparently 
supplemented it having now mostly 
retired, while the rock retained its 
original solidity, rising in irregular 
lumps not unlike the nodules of flint 
upon the surface of a chalk-pit. 

At last we arrived at the upper 
level or platform upon which the 
hotel stood. Well, it was not so 
very bad—not half so bad, pro- 
bably, as I had every right to 
expect! It was a _ brown- faced, 
simple-minded, straggling sort of a 
Locanda, unpretending, as the guide- 
books say—half inn, in fact, and half 
public-house, with a huge withered 
bush fastened over the door, a row of 
cane-bottomed chairs in front, and a 
little vine-covered pergola, where two 
old gentlemen in night-caps were 
sipping their wine from two thin- 
beaked, green-necked flasks. Over- 
head was a row of windows shaded 
with venetian blinds and edged with 
neatly-painted jambs, which doubtless 
gave light to the guest chambers. 

Whatever mine host’s private 
amazement at my appearance may 
have been, he disguised his sentiments 
with the adroitness of his nation, and 
proceeded to usher me up a trembling 
staircase into one of the before-men- 
tioned apartments. It was a clean 
little room enough, with a brown 
cemented floor, four whitewashed 
walls, and a ceiling adorned with 
strangely-twisted scrolls, each scroll 
ending with what would appear to 
have been intended for the semblance 
of a human figure. 

Could I have dinner in an hour? I 
next inquired. 

Of course I could have dinner in an 
hour, or at any hour. The hotel was 
not at present full—rather, in fact, the 
contrary. There was another guest, 
however, a young gentleman, who by a 
miracle had ordered his dinner for the 
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same hour; the two signores should 
be served together. 

This essential point decided, I pre- 
sently sauntered out again, and sat 
me down upon one of the stone ledges 
which ran along both sides of the 
little piazza. 

Even without the assurance of my 
conversational friend of the station 
I could have guessed that a festa was 
in progress, it being difficult otherwise 
to account for the evident buzz and 
tremor of excitement, the endless 
squeaking of penny whistles and ring- 
ing of cracked bells, which had been 
going on without intermission from 
the moment I set foot in San Biagio. 
All the world and his wife, not to 
speak of his sons and daughters, his 
dogs, his goats, and his grandchildren, 
seemed to be promenading in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the perch I had 
selected. Below me the big town 
wall, shaggy with pellitories and large 
sedums, dropped some thirty or forty 
feet into a tangle of olives and chest- 
nuts, the latter still only in half leaf. 
I could see the bluish, half-ripened 
spikes of barley pricking their way 
upwards between protecting lattices 
of yellow canes. Beyond, a few scat- 
tered houses showed pink or brown 
amongst the leaves. As far as I could 
see, however, all this part of the region 
was at present deserted, the inhabit- 
ants having doubtless come to swell 
the pageant within the walls. 

Presently the bell of the church, 
which had been silent awhile, broke 
out into fresh clamour. Some of the 
old men who had formed part of the 
procession began mounting up the 
steps in its direction. Nobody else, 
however, appeared to avail themselves 
of the invitation. From where I was 
sitting I could see into its dusky 
interior, which seemed empty, save 
for two or three tinsel-clad saints, 
whose brilliantly pink faces blushed 
inanely out of the obscurity. Outside, 
however, the crowd grew and grew, 
streaming up the steps, laughing, 
eating cherries, chattering. The 
stairs were so excessively steep that 
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these figures as they ascended from 
below had an oddly melodramatic 
effect, as though each had _ been 
pushed up separately through some 
invisible trap-door, and | amused my- 
self for some time watching these 
successive apparitions as they rose 
one by one as it were from the very 
bowels of the earth. I had not been 
long, however, engaged in so doing 
before a new figure, of a totally dif- 
ferent type from the rest, attracted 
my attention. At first I could only 
see its head, or rather hat, which was 
of bright yellow straw, with a huge 
bunch of crimson gladiolus stuck in 
one side. Erratic headgears are 
rather the rule than otherwise in 
Italy, so that this alone would not 
particularly have arrested my notice. 
As the wearer of the straw hat 
came up the stairs, however, he 
gradually displayed first the upper 
portions of a suit of light grey summer 
tweed, then a pair of knickerbockers 
of the same material, finally red 
stockings and low shoes, made con- 
spicuous with large buckles. “Come, 
come,” thought I to myself, “evi 
dently I am not the only tourist 
here. Those shoes are no products 
surely of San Biagio?” 

While this was passing through my 
mind I had myself become an object 
of observation. Having just reached 
the corner where I sat, the young man 
in the straw hat glanced at me fora 
moment with an expression of mingled 
astonishment and, as I thought, dis- 
favour ; then, passing abruptly on, he 
hurried down the steps which led out 
of the town, skipping nimbly from 
step to step, and disappearing from 
sight the next moment along a narrow 
weed-grown pathway. 

I waited a little longer, wondering, 
rather, who and what he was, wonder- 
ing, too, whether this procession, of 
which whispers had reached me, was 
about to take place. Nothing, how- 
ever, happened ; the people continued 
to drift about in more or less aimless 
groups ; the sun sank gradually behind 
the poplars towards an horizon already 





coloured to receive it. Presently a 
sharp-edged little breeze sweeping 
across the hills from the opposite side 
aroused me to a consciousness of the 
fact that a stone ledge upon the slopes 
of the Apennines was not perhaps pre- 
cisely the most suitable position in the 
world for a person of asthmatic ten- 
dencies, and accordingly I descended 
the steps and betook myself back to 
my inn 

The room into which I was presently 
ushered by my landlord himself in per- 
son was a long, low apartment, made 
lower by a ceiling adorned with heathen 
divinities of the same peculiar and 
arbitrary type of anatomy as those 
which adorned my chamber above. A 
cloth had been laid across one end of 
the bare brown table, and here two 
places I found had been set. 

I had just got through the soup— 
an oleaginous concoction of the consis- 
tency of porridge—when my fellow 
convive entered. As I was prepared to 
expect, it was the gentleman in the 
yellow hat whom I had already seen 
upon the piazza. He hesitated a 
minute at the entrance, glancing with 
evident disfavour at the arrangement 
which had made him my. temporary 
companion ; finally, however, he ad- 
vanced, and with a movement of the 
head which may have been meant for 
a bow, but was not particularly like 
one, seated himself beside me at the 
festive board. 

I had been puzzled at first sight as 
to his nationality. Germans in Italy 
are rather given to breaking out into 
wild extravagances of dress, and it 
had struck me at first sight that this 
oddly attired individual might not 
improbably prove to be a German 
—possibly a German painter. On a 
nearer view, however, this supposition 
vanished. There are indications of 
nationality which go beyond anything 
which dress or even language can fur- 
nish, and these indications convinced 
me, even before my neighbour opened 
his lips, that I was in the presence of 
a compatriot ; with which conviction I 
presently requested him, in my native 
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tongue, to hand me the pepper, that con- 
diment chancing to be at the moment 
nearer to his elbow than to my own. 

He started, and for an instant 
I fancied that he was going to 
turn a deaf ear to my surely very 
inoffensive request. Apparently, he 
thought better of this, handing the 
article in question, however, with an 
averted face and a backward move- 
ment of the head which seemed to 
intimate that the compliance was not 
to be taken as an excuse for any 
further assaults upon his privacy. 

I was a little piqued, and not a 
little amused. If, however, he pre- 
ferred to eat the bread of silence and 
unsociability, why, I, too, could resign 
myself to that necessity ; and accord- 
ingly I addressed myself to my dinner 
with as much equanimity as its very 
moderate merits would admit of. 

Apparently my companion was quite 
unable to imitate my equanimity. <A 
more restless individual I have rarely, 
I think, encountered. First he fid- 
geted a good deal up and down in his 
chair ; next he poured out for himself, 
and drank, glass after glass of water. 
At last, after buttoning and unbut- 
toning his coat several times, he 
walked over to the open window, 
pushed it still more widely open, 
throwing himself back with a sort of 
gasp into his chair as he returned. 

“Tremendously hot this evening, 
ain’t it?” he said at last. 

“Ts it?” I answered, rather drily. 
“Well, no, I shouldn’t have said so 
myself. In fact, before you moved, I 
was rather thinking of asking you to 
close that window.” 

My companion stared as if I had 
asked him to set fire to the house. 

“Close it !” he ejaculated. 

“Tt is no matter, of course, if you 
would prefer not doing so,” I con- 
tinued, politely. “It is only that as 
I suffer from asthma I naturally dis- 
like draughts ; added to which I have 

just come from Egypt, so that I feel a 
good deal the difference of climate.” 

“Tt was hotter there, then, than 
even it is here, was it?” 

“ Very much hotter.” 


“ Good Lord!” 

There was something so ingenuous 
in this involuntary exclamation that 
my resentment died away, and I 
began to feel an amused wonder as 
to who this very naive fellow- 
countryman of mine could be, and 
what had brought him to San Biagio 
of all places in the universe. 

“You were hardly well-advised in 
coming to Italy so late in the season 
if you dislike warmth so much, were 
you?” T observed, dispassionately. 

My companion reddened. “I love 
Italy, but I detest hot weather,” he 
answered, petulantly. 

“ And yet it is not nearly as warm 
to-day as it often is in London,” I 
persisted. 

“Very likely. But I have never 
been in London.” 

I stared at him to see if he could be 
seriously in earnest. Englishmen and 
Britons generally are frequently ac- 
cused of being better acquainted with 
other countriesthan their own; still, for 
a man to come abroad without having 
ever taken the trouble to make himself 
acquainted with the metropolis of his 
native land seemed a degree of in- 
attention not easily conceivable. 

“ Never been in London?” I re- 
peated, inquiringly. 

“Never. I took the steamer at 
Glasgow.” 

“You are Scotch,” I responded, 
this time not inquiringly. 

“Yes, Iam Scotch.” 

It was said curtly, almost defiantly ; 
and, turning away, my fellow-lodger 
addressed himself resolutely to his 
dinner with an air which seemed to 
proclaim that no compulsion short of 
torture should again wring another 
word from his lips. 

As I ate my fried fish, which was 
good, and dallied with my cutlet, 
which I am bound to say was detest- 
able, my mind was a good deal 

exercised with speculations as to the 
identity and previous history of this 
very decided variation of the genus 
tourist. Despite his preposterous 
clothes and his uncompromising man- 
ners, he appeared to me to be a 
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gentleman ; at all events, he had 
not at all the air of a shop-boy who 
had bolted with the contents of his 
master’s till. Indeed, what shop-boy 
—particularly what Scotch shop-boy, 
it may be asked—would have selected 
San Biagio, of all places, in which to 
make merry upon his stolen booty! 
On the other hand, it was at least 
equally evident that my new ac- 
quaintance had some, doubtless ex- 
cellent, reasons of his own for desiring 
as much as possible to repel all un- 
necessary intimacies, and not unna- 
turally this disposition of his had an 
immediate and an irresistibly stimulat- 
ing effect upon my own curiosity. 
Meanwhile, that it was no business of 
mine was pretty obvious, and accord- 
ingly, when our landlord returned, I 
diverted my unappreciated powers of 
conversation to him, making sundry 
inquiries as to the hour of post, also as 
to the departure of trains next morning 
for Pisa. He was not less prompt with 
his replies than are the generality of 
his countrymen, andI was not long in 
being furnished, not merely with an 
answer to my questions, but with a 
general catalogue raisonnée of the 
social life, politics, and resources of 
San Biagio and its vicinity. 

I observed that my unknown com- 
patriot, though he did not join in 
this conversation, listened to it with 
marked attention, and when we were 
again alone he remarked abruptly— 

“ How well you talk. You seem to 
understand everything he says.” 

‘* Well, more or less,’ I responded, 
modestly. “You see I have spent 
several winters in Italy, so I ought 
to be able to speak the language. 
These people here, though, talk a 
jargon that it is by no means easy to 
follow,” I added. 

“A jargon? It is nota good place 
to come to to learn Italian, then ?” 

“That depends upon whom you find 
to teach you,” I answered smiling. 
“ Educated people—if there are any 
educated people here—talk correctly 
enough, I suppose, everywhere. The 
common people, on the other band, 
are barely intelligible. Don’t you 


observe that they talk a dialect 
that can hardly be said to be Italian 
at all?” 

“JT should not understand them, 
however well they talked,” he replied 
gloomily. ‘‘ People say Italian is such 
an easy language, but I can’t say J 
find it so.” 

“It is easier, though, don’t you 
think, than either French or German ?”’ 
I answered. 

“Very likely it may be, but I don’t 
know either of them. I know Latin 
and Greek though, and some Hebrew,” 
he added—*“ not, however, to talk.” 

It is possible that my countenance 
may have expressed some slight amuse- 
ment at this last assertion, for my 
companion went on rather defiantly— 

“ Latin is supposed to help a man 
tremendously in Italian, but I can’t 
say I see that it helps me.” 

“Perhaps you have not been long 
enough in the country to make a fair 
trial,” I said consolingly. 

“T have been here three months.” 

“Not all that time, surely, at San 
Biagio?” 

“No, I was a fortnight first at 
Milan.” 

** Even so that seems to me a large 
proportion to give to a place like this, 
and on your first visit too to Italy. 
There are so many other places of 
greater interest to see.” 

“I dare say there may be, but I did 
not come to look at places; I came 
to find a friend.” 

“Some one who lived here?” I 
hazarded, seeing that he stopped 
short. 

“Yes. He told me so, at least. It 
was a man I knewat Glasgow. None 
of these people though appear to have 
ever heard his name, although I 
wrote it out upon a bit of paper and 
showed it to nearly everybody I met.” 

“You must remember this is not the 
only San Biagio in Italy,” I answered. 
“ Possibly your friend may be living 
at one of the others.” 

This seemed to be an entirely new 
idea to my companion. 

“T didn’t know there were several 
San Biagios,” he replied. “There 
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ought not to be different places of 
the same name in one country, ought 
there?” 

“ Perhaps not, ideally,” I answered. 
“ Still it does happen practically 
pretty frequently. Even in England 
one meets a good many cases of the 
same sort. I remember once driving 
through Hampshire, and I came to 
quite the smallest village, I think, I 
ever beheld in my life—three thatched 
cottages all in a line, with a pumpand 
a one-storied school-house. A little 
girl was coming along with a mug of 
beer in her hand, so I stopped her and 
asked her what was the name of the 
place. ‘London, sir,’ she answered 
promptly; and then opened mouth 
and eyes wide with astonishment be- 
cause I burst out laughing at the 
announcement.” 

My companion did not appear to be 
at all as much struck as I expected 
with my little anecdote—a lack of ap- 
preciation which upon reflection I ac- 
counted for on the grounds of that 
metropolis being nearly as unfamiliar 
to him as to my Hampshire maiden. 

The ice thus broken, however, he 
speedily became communicative, and 
from that time up to the end of 
dinner our flow of conversation 
rarely ebbed for more than a minute 
at a time. 


CHAPTER II. 


THis meal ended we returned to the 
piazza, the cold wind which had 
driven me in having by this time 
given place to a perfect stillness. I 
offered my companion a cigar, which 
he accepted, and we strolled backwards 
and forwards in the growing obscurity, 
watching the gyrations of the fire-flies 
as they thridded the mazes of the cane 
brakes beneath, or broke in myriad 
sparks against the wall, sweeping up 
towards us as if driven skywards from 
some invisible furnace. 

Having by this time apparently 
made up his mind that I was a person 
who was to be trusted, my newly-made 
acquaintance seemed to pass at a single 
bound from the extremity of reserve 
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into a very abandonment of confidence. 
He hadn’t had a single soul, he told me 
pathetically, to speak to for the last five 
weeks, except one old sailor down at 
the port who had picked up a few 
words of English in the course of his 
wanderings. He had met some Eng- 
lish people in the train and elsewhere, 
but hadn’t cared to make acquaint- 
ance. There were reasons, he added 
mysteriously, why he did not want 
just then to see too much of his own 
fellow-countrymen. 

I was cautious, feeling that I had 
already erred on the side of indiscre- 
tion, but it was evident that my new 
acquaintance was not a man to do 
things by halves, and I was not long 
in being made acquainted with the 
short and simple annals of his previous 
history. 

His name, he told me, was Maclean 
—John Donald Maclean—and until 
the last three months he had never 
left Scotland, the greater part of his 
life having been spent in a remote 
parish in Banffshire. An orphan at 
six years old, he had been brought 
up by a small and repressive circle 
of uncles and aunts, the latter pre- 
dominating, and had from a very early 
age been destined for the service of 
the Scotch ministry. His uncle, the 
present head of the family, was himself 
a Presbyterian minister; so also had 
been his own father ; so likewise, [think 
he said, had been his grandfather. In 
short, it was the established family 
tradition, and a minister, whether he 
liked it or not, the young man accord- 
ingly was bound to be. 

As a matter of fact he did not like 
it at all; had always, he said, detested 
it, and grew to detest it more and 
more as the years went on. When the 
time came for his being sent to college, 
he had petitioned hard to be sent to 
an English university; his prayer, 
however, had been disregarded, and 
he had been duly despatched to Glas- 
gow. Here, according to his own ac- 
count, he had not got on particularly 
well, and I could readily credit it. To 
the average youth of that practical 
locality so fantastic a being must 
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decidedly have appeared in the light of 
an anomaly. He was fond of music, 
and had taken lessons in singing, had 
also made some progress in learning 
to play the flute—an accomplishment 
which had not, as he hinted, added to 
the respect with which his fellow stu- 
dents regarded him. His singing- 
master had been a young Italian, who 
had come to Scotland in the hopes of 
making his fortune, but was then 
hastening home again as soon as 
he had scraped together sufficient 
to pay for the journey. From Mac- 
lean’s account he was evidently suffer- 
ing severely from the distressing 
malady of nostalgie ; his descriptions, 
glowing with all the natural exaggera- 
tions of the exile, having first aroused 
in the latter a strong desire to visit 
Italy. 

With the regular work he had made 
but moderate progress, On the other 
hand, he had embarked largely upon a 
course of philosophic or semi-philo- 
sophic readings, which, if they had 
no other particular result, had at all 
events sufficiently demonstrated to him 
that to be a Presbyterian minister was 
clearly not his vocation. This, upon his 
return home, he had candidly an- 
nounced, and had positively declined 
to proceed to the training college, 
which was his next predestined step. 
He had hardly reckoned, however, so 
he admitted to me, upon the violence 
of the opposition he was destined to 
encounter, while they, on the other 
hand, appear to have over-reckoned 
upon that yielding and vacillating 
strain which was evidently a recog- 
nisable point in his character. At all 
events, all the family terrors, as well 
as all the theological bolts, either 
forgeable in the vicinity or procurable 
from a distance, seem to have been at 
once set in motion against the offender. 
If he had not been put into a dungeon 
and fed upon bread and water, he had 
at all events supped sorrow for his 
contumacy. His life, he told me 
solemnly, had been a burden to him, 
to that he must either, he felt, yield, 
shoot himself, or escape. The end of 
it was, that one day, after the domestic 
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thumb-screws had been applied with 
even more than usual-vigour, he had re- 
tired early to his bedroom, convinced, so 
his relations fondly believed, of the error 
of his ways; had there written two 
letters, one individually to his uncle, 
another collectively to his aunts ; had 
packed up a valise of such modest 
dimensions as he could carry himself ; 
and at the first grey of morning, while 
the rest of the inmates were still inno- 
cently sleeping, had slipped out of the 
house, made his way to the nearest 
stage-coach, upon the roof of which he 
had travelled to the railway. Then, 
feeling that as long as he remained on 
Scotch soil his safety continued du- 
bious, he had taken his passage upon 
a vessel which happened to be sailing 
direct to Genoa. 

* And you have actually heard no- 
thing from any of them since?” I in- 
quired. 

“No, nothing,” he replied, with 
rather an air of alarm. ‘ Howshould 
1? They don’t know where I am.” 

‘But they may think you are dead,” 
[ said remonstratingly. 

**Oh no, they can’t think that,” he 
replied ingenuously, “because, you 
know, I have drawn my money since, 
from the bank at Inverness. I have 
a good deal of money of my own,” he 
went on to explain. “It was my 
mother’s, so no one can interfere with 
my spending it. I came of age the 
week before I left home.’ 

I could not help laughing a little 
at the remarkable timeliness of this 
coincidence. “I still fail to understand 
how you came to San Biagio of all 
places,’ I said, pausing in our walk 
to look down at the ravine which lay 
dark and cavernous below us. 

“Oh, that was on account of Signor 
Novaro—my music master, you know ; 
he came from here, or at least a place 
of the same name, and I wanted to 
find him. He is the only friend I 
have in the world that isn’t Scotch,” 
he added pathetically. 

“ But, failing to find him, why did 
you stay on so long?”’ I persisted. 

My companion reddened ; hesitated ; 
stole a scrutinising glance first at me, 
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and then around and above us as though 
he feared the breeze might waft away 
what he had to say, or the fire-flies 
convey it to other ears than those it 
was intended for. At last— 

“T say, you know Italian well, 
really well—well enough to write a 
letter in it, don’t you?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

“Yes, I can write an Italian letter 
after a fashion,” I replied, perplexed 
at what seemed to me to be the total 
irrelevancy of the question. ‘“ I won’t 
promise that it would satisfy a gram- 
marian, but I dare say for all practical 
purposes it would do well enough. 
Why? Is there any particular letter 
you want me to write for you?” 

He nodded energetically. 

“To some one here }”’ 

He nodded again ; then paused, and 
again looked cautiously around him. 

“The fact is it’s a—it’s an offer of 
marriage,” he said, suddenly, with one 
of those abrupt bursts of confidence 
to which he appeared to be prone. 

“An offer of marriage!” I ejacu- 
lated, in a tone of profound astonish- 
ment. “And an offer for whose 
marriage, may I ask?” Then as he 
still continued silent, “‘ Not your own, 
surely?” 

He nodded again. 

‘* And to whom, if it is not an im- 
pertinent question, do you propose to 
offer yourself?” I inquired. Then as 
he did not immediately answer, “ Not, 
surely, to any one here?” I went on, 
glancing involuntarily round me at 
the small houses perched in picturesque 
squalor one behind the other over the 
wall. 

A third time he nodded his head. 

“T don’t want to write to her, 
but to her father; that’s the proper 
thing, I know, to do.” 

“And you wish me to write and 
propose for you to this father, who- 
ever he may be? Is that it ?” 

This time my new friend’s head 
went up and down like a mandarin’s. 

“Well, then, my dear Mr. Mac- 
lean, please don’t think me dis- 
obliging, but really I’m afraid I do 
not see my way to doing anything of 


the kind,” I replied, hardly able to 
keep from laughing, but speaking with 
all proper gravity. ‘I could not posi- 
tively undertake the responsibility, 
and you yourself would be the first to 
reproach me afterwards were I to do 
so. Added to which you are rather 
young, don’t you think, to take such 
a step? Only conceive the feelings of 
your relations !” 

He frowned ferociously. 

“My relations have nothing upon 
earth to say to it!” he retorted, an- 
grily. ‘I have thrown them off. We 
shall probably never meet again. In 
fact, 1 don’t wish to see them again. 
I mean to live in Italy.” 

“Well, then, setting them aside, 
and thinking only of yourself, you 
would not, believe me, be married six 
months—no, nor two—before you would 
begin to curse the hour you ever set 
eyes on the young lady, much less 
married her; any spare time you 
had over from anathematising yourself 
being spent in anathematising me for 
having aided and abetted you.” 

“She’s the most beautiful being in 
the whole world!” he exclaimed. 

“ Beautiful ? pooh, almost all Italian 
women are that, more or less, at least 
until their youth begins to wear off. 
But you may take my word for it they 
are not as a rule the most comfortable 
wives in the world for Englishmen.” 

“T am not an Englishman.” 

“ Well, then, for Secotchmen. Not 
to speak of the difference of position, 
which in this case—without of course 
knowing anything about your inamo- 
rata—I should imagine to be con- 
siderable.” 

Evidently I had hit another of the 
many points upon which my young 
friend was explosive. 

* Position!” he almost shouted, 
bringing his fist down upon the stone 
ledge beside him with a force which 
must, I think, have hurt considerably. 
“Position! What is position? A fig- 
ment! An imagination! Alie! A 
thing got up for the express purpose of 
keeping humanity apart. What business 
have people to talk of their positions ¢ 
How can one human being have more 
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of a position than another? You may 
call me a gentleman, if you choose, 
I can’t help it if you do. I don’t 
eall myself anything of the sort. I 
am a man /” 

I felt that it would be cruel to sug- 
gest that, whether or not he was the 
former, the latter was exactly what it 
did not quite appear to me that he had 
as yet attained to being. I therefore 
proceeded calmly with some of the 
other points of my remonstrance. 

“No sooner would you be -married 
than you would find you had abso- 
lutely nothing in common,” I said. 
““No tastes, no sympathies, no ante- 
cedents, not even a mutual language.” 

His face fell. 

“Yes, that’s true. It’s a desperate 
bore, my not knowing any Italian,”’ 
he said ruefully. “If those fools had 
only had the sense to teach it to me 
instead of all that idiotic Greek and 
Hebrew !” 

“You could hardly expect them to 
know how rapidly you were destined 
to find a requirement for it, could 
you?” I said pleasantly. “Besides, 
that seems to me the least part of the 
impediment,” I went on. “With a 
little industry you might soon over- 
come that. There are other things 
though that you could not.” 

“Wait till you see her!” he re- 
torted, confidently. 

“T fail to see how my doing that 
would affect the question,” I replied. 
“Very likely I might agree with you 
as to her appearance, but whether 
that would be sufficient foundation to 
marry upon seems to me to bea totally 
different matter.” 

My companion did not appear to be 
paying any heed to my prudential 
observations. 

“T say, should you like to see her?” 
he suddenly inquired. 


“See her? When? Where? At 
this hour?” I replied with some 
astonishment. 


** Yes, now, immediately—at least 
at ten o'clock.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you’re 
in the habit of seeing her at that 
hour?” 
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“Yes, regularly every evening,” he 
answered, laughing. “I never miss.” 

“Then, my dear fellow, allow me, 
as aman who has spent a good deal 
of time in Italy, allow me to assure 
you that a young woman, an un- 
married girl, who allows young men 
to visit her at this hour of the even- 
ing is not one who—other considera- 
tions apart—you ought so much as to 
dream even of marrying.” 

My new acquaintance only laughed 
the more, as if it was the most ex- 
quisite jest in the world; pulling out 
his watch, and slanting it so as to allow 
the light of the half-risen moon to 
glance across its face. 

“Come along,” he exclaimed hur- 
riedly. ‘ We'll only just be in time ; 
there’s not a moment to lose.” 

“ Well, then, since you insist upon 
my accompanying you, you must at 
least let me go back first to the inn 
for some more wraps,” I replied. 
‘“ Remember that I am an invalid, and 
though the evening, I own, is certainly 
an exceptionally warm one, I am not 
sure that I have not been committing 
an imprudence by remaining out even 
as long as I have done.” 

We returned accordingly to the inn, 
where Maclean waited impatiently 
whilst I found and duly buttoned on 
an overcoat. 

“Come along!” he cried, and 
seizing my arm with all the familiarity 
of old acquaintanceship, he hurried 
me down the steps by which he had 
ascended that afternoon to the piazza. 

If this part of the town showed 
weird and decrepit in the daytime, it 
naturally showed a hundredfold more . 
weird and more decrepit now. Save 
for an occasional, and generally more 
than half extinguished, oil lamp in one 
of the lower windows, not the vestige 
of any attempt at illumination was 
to be discerned. The moon had begun 
by this time to struggle above the grey, 
semi-opaque clouds which beleagered 
the lower parts of the sky; but the 
street, or rather vicolo, we were in was 
so narrow that only a stray and atten- 
uated patch of light lay ghostlike here 
and there upon the centre of the 
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pathway, or caught some distorted 
reflection of itself in one of the small. 
paned windows, stuck, as if accident- 
ally, high up in the vacant-looking 
walls. Yawning openings, black as 
Erebus, and leading apparently into 
immeasurable space, showed here and 
there at the bases of the buildings. In 
and out and roundabout the crumbling, 
half-shapeless masses of masonry, fire- 
flies danced and flickered, their inter- 
mittent flashings forming to the eye a 
sort of pattern or network of light 
linked together something like those 
phosphorescent organisms which may 
be seen swarming upon the midnight 
surface of the sea. 

At last we came to the foot of a 
fresh flight of stairs leading in the 
opposite direction to the one by which 
we had descended. Up these stairs 
Maclean, who was leading, sprang 
rapidly—so rapidly that it was as much 
as I could do to keep up with him. 
When we reached the summit, we 
found ourselves upon the small upper- 
most piazza, from which, as from a 
pedestal, springs the tall Lombardic 
tower conspicuous for miles and miles 
around San Biagio. Most of the 
houses here were dark and silent as 
the tomb, but in one, the largest of 
the group, which abutted on to the 
tower itself, a light was burning in 
the basement story, another, a faint 
bluish flame,twinkling before an image 
of the Madonna which projected a 
little from the wall between two of 
the windows, and was protected by an 
iron grating or network. 

Maclean, who was evidently much 
excited, seized me again by the arm, 
and drew me into a corner, indicating 
a great block of stone upon which I 
was to seat myself. 

I obeyed, wondering not a little, 
and we waited in the almost total 
darkness, the moon, which had painted 
for itself a broad lozenge-shaped patch 
of light—a sort of heraldic decoration 
upon the further side of the piazza, not 
having attained as yet to where we sat. 

Presently the clock of the church 
tower beneath us struck the hour of 
ten, the long drawn strokes reverbe- 


rating slowly across the silent town. 
Hardly had the last vibration died 
away before an upper window in the 
house opposite to us opened, and a 
young woman appeared at the case- 
ment holding a lighted taper in her 
hand. She appeared, as far as could 
be judged in the highly imperfect 
light, to be tall and well developed, 
with that broad definition of brow 
and clearly marked oval contour of 
face of which in Italy one sees the 
type repeated in so many different 
variations. Setting down the candle, 
she proceeded to fill the oil lamp in 
front of the Madonna from a small 
flask which she carried in her hand. 
This done she stirred the wick with a 
long pin, produced for that purpose 
from her own raven tresses; then, 
having first glanced, stolidly rather 
than coquettishly, downwards into the 
piazza, presumably to see whether 
any lurking adorers were about, she 
shut the window again with a loud 
bang, and disappeared into the interior 
of the house. 

I felt Maclean’s hand tremble under 
mine. 

“‘Tsn’t she glorious?” he whispered. 

“She is an extremely handsome girl,” 
I answered, “as, in fact, from your de- 
scription I expected to find her. But if 
she is, what then? Surely you did not 
really imagine that the mere sight of 
those rolling black eyes of hers was 
to convert me to the opinion that you 
would be acting wisely in marrying 
her; throwing over all the traditions 
of your life, and all for what? Fora 
rather more than usually good-looking 
Ligurian peasant !” 

He turned away without answer- 
ing, hurt evidently by my tone, 
and we began silently descending to 
the lower part of the tower, groping 
our way down the narrow staircases, 
and along narrower vicolos, braced 
together, the latter many of them 
with arches, as a preservative, it is 
said, I believe, against earthquakes, At 
one place an old woman with a flicker- 
ing tallow candle in her hand was 
coming down the staircase of a house, 
muttering to herself as she did so, the 
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light flaring with cruel distinctness 
upon her wrinkled neck and hollow 
mumbling jaws. Then she turned at 
right angles into a black cavernous 
recess, honeycombed seemingly like 
an old cheese, and the darkness 
suddenly swallowed her up again. 

When we reached our inn I felt 
that it would be unkind to let Maclean 
retire for the night with the sound of 
my last disparaging remarks ringing 
unpleasantly in his ears, so asked 
him if he was not sleepy to come 
into my room and we would have a 
chat at the window over our cigars. 
He assented readily, and my efforts 
at soothing his susceptibilities appear 
to have succeeded, judging by his last 
words to me that night, which were—- 

* You can’t think how tremendously 
glad I am you've come to San 
Biagio. I was awfully disgusted at 
first though, as I dare say you must 
have seen. Didn’t you?” 

“ Well, it did not strike me you 
were exactly pleased,” I admitted. 

‘No, I know I wasn’t; but I am 
now. I hope you’re not going away 
again?” 

*T had intended leaving to-morrow.” 

“Qh, but don’t, pray don’t! It’s 
not half such a bad little place when 
you come to know it. And you have 
no idea what a kindness you would be 
conferring upon me by staying. Pray 
do.” 

“Tt seems to me, on the contrary, 
that you would be very much wiser if 
you were to come away with me,” I 
replied. ‘ Why not come to Florence 
to-morrow? You admit that you have 
not seen it yet, so that you can form 
no idea of what an interesting place 
it is.” 

He shook his head vehemently. “I 
couldn’t. Indeed, indeed, I couldn't. 
It’s out of the question quite. Evi- 
dently you don’t at all realise how 
serious this is to me. I don’t say, of 
course, that I’m wise about it, very 





likely not. Very likely to you—a man 
who has been so much about the world 
—it may seem supremely ridiculous, 
but I can’t help that. A fellow can 
only follow his own instincts. I’ve 
seen heaps of other women before, 
but I never saw one whom I felt I— 
whom I had the least bit the same 
sort of feeling about. Don’t you think 
that a man must always be in the 
right in following his instincts?” he 
added insistently. 

“Well, no, I should hardly say 
that,” I demurred. “He must be 
pretty sure first where his instincts 
are going to lead him, you know.” 

He tossed up his head defiantly. 

“Well, ’m not afraid. I’m a tre- 
mendous believer in instinct. It was 
that, much more than anything else, 
that drove me away from home—from 
Scotland. I felt sure that there must 
be some place or other where I should 
be happier, could get on better alto- 
gether, than I ever could there. And 
the minute I saw her’’—jerking his 
thumb in the direction of the tower— 
“ T had just the same feeling. Itisa 
case of instinct, as I say—a sort of 
fatality.” 

“Let us hope that it may not prove 
the latter really,” I replied senten- 
tiously. “There are few more serious 
fatalities, mind you, than falling in 
love with the wrong woman.” 

He threw up his head again. 

“Well, I’m not afraid; not a bit. 
And as for fatalities, ’m not super- 
stitious either, though I am a High- 
lander—not a scrap. Besides, I know 
it will come right ; I can always trust 
my instincts. But you'll promise to 
stay at San Biagio a little longer, 
won’t yout” he added beseechingly— 
“just to see me through it, you know ? 
Good-night.” And without waiting 
for my answer he ran down stairs, and 
a minute later, rather to my surprise, 
I heard his steps resounding along the 
stones. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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HOLIDAYS FOR WORKING WOMEN. 


THREE years ago Lady Strangford 
spoke to the students of the College 
for Working Women, 7, Fitzroy Street, 
on the work of the St. John Ambulance 
Association. She was greatly impressed 
by the sight of the large number of 
young, eager, intelligent faces before 
her. Writing somewhat later from 
Switzerland she said that she often 
thought of the college students and 
wished she could carry them away from 
London, give them a real holiday, let 
them look upon a snowy mountain and 
breathe the mountain air. She won- 
dered if this could ever be accom- 
plished, and offered help if such an 
idea could be carried out. 

The suggestion was at once taken 
up by several ladies working in the 
college. We talked it over together, 
and with the students. We saw that 
holidays must follow work, and ought 
only to be taken by those who have 
earned them; and that the greater 
part, if not all the money required, 
should be contributed by those who 
spend it. We found that, even if 
possible, it would not be desirable to 
encourage young women to save and 
spend ina single summer the money 
necessary for a foreign tour, and we 
soon discovered that, as a matter 
of fact, they could not save any appre- 
ciable proportion of it. 

On the other hand, the majority of 
working women in London know 
nothing of hill or vale, mountain or 
sea, of country life, and woods and 
the green fields of their native land. 
Great Britain is to them terra incog- 
nita, and this unknown lies close to 
them and is easily accessible. It is as 
great a stretch to the imagination to 
look upon a mountain three thousand 
feet high as one of thirteen thousand, 
when one has never seen a mountain 
at all. For, after all, does not the 


marvel lie in the mountain and not in 
the measurement of it ! 

The moorlands of Dorsetshire are 
easy of access, comparatively, and the 
glow of purple heather set in silvery 
sand, the austere foliage of the pine- 
woods and their fragrance, the sea and 
sky and the gorgeous sunsets are as 
impressive in the region around 
Swanage, Studland Bay, or Poole 
Harbour as any that we reach at the 
end of two days’ journey. Taking 
into consideration these things, and 
also the loneliness of foreign life for 
those who speak no language but their 
own, we resolved to limit our work in 
the first place to arranging visits in 
our nativeland. If we can help English 
women to know the country that is so 
dear to us, if we can help them to see 
and to love the beauty that lies close 
to us, we have done all that is needed. 
The rest is in their own hands. 

Who is there that does not take 
pleasure in the eager delight with 
which young people look forward to a 
holiday! It almost reconciles old 
folks to the trouble of it. Anticipa- 
tion and retrospect lend equal charms 
to it. Change from the daily routine 
of home life, novelty, variety, a 
glimpse into other ways and other 
lives—these things alone give pleasure. 
To eat bread and cheese upon a hill- 
side is a festival ; to find a tiny moss, 
a frond of delicate fern, or some 
minute and dainty blossom, is the 
crowning joy of a happy day. 

But there are thousands of young 
men and women to whom the word 
holiday brings little of delight either 
in anticipation or retrospect. They 
are the workers in our shops and 
factories, the thousands who stand for 
weary hours behind the counters in 
every town, who are shut up in 
minute “offices” with their books 
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and cash, who ply needle and thread 
and work with sewing-machines, who 
embroider in silver and gold, or teach 
large classes ofrchildren in our Board 
schools. All of these have once in 
every year, in the summer-time, and 
when business is slack, a holiday, 
sometimes of a week, sometimes a 
fortnight. Now a holiday in lives so 
laborious and so remote from pleasure 
and beauty ought to be the Sabbath of 
the year. It ought to bring rest and 
renovation, rest to weary brains and 
weary limbs and tired eyes, and reno- 
vation to heart and spirit. 

The craving of all workers for the 
rest of a holiday is very strong, and not 
without good reason does Lady Strang- 
ford, in an address to the students in 
1883, allude to those who spend their 
holidays, for the most part in bed. 
The craving of the body for rest is en- 
grossing, overpowering; a day or two 
slips away in gratifying it by the mere 
cessation of all work or effort. Then 
comes the suggestion of “a day’s ex- 
cursion ;” that is, four or five hours 
in a crowded train with such com- 
panions as chance may afford, closed 
windows, smoke and drink, an hour or 
two at the distant place of destination, 
just long enough to walk through a 
few narrow streets, reach a pier, see a 
stretch of dull sea-water, hurry back to 
the crowd at the railway station, and 
journey home in noise and smoke and 
dust, with cross and tired companions, 
thankful if they are not also tipsy 
and violent. A few days are required 
to get over the lassitude and exhaus- 
tion consequent upon this “holiday.” 
Half of the available money is spent, 
half the time gone. There seems no- 
thing else to be done, and the last 
part of the holiday brings no more 
refreshment or pleasure than the first. 

Now Lady Strangford’s suggestion 
led us to wonder if we could not ar- 
range, for those who wished it, a 
different kind of holiday ; if it would 
not be possible to find simple, respect- 
able homes in the country, amongst 
the hills or by the sea, where two or 
three sisters or friends could lodge 
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and perhaps board, for a week or 
two, at prices within their means. 
We learned that the help they most 
needed was facility for putting by 
small sums during the winter and 
spring, explanation as to desirable 
localities, and assistance in finding 
lodgings and arranging journeys. 

There is a penny bank open every 
night at the college, so we have added 
to it a holiday fund, into which any 
sum, from a penny upwards, can be 
received. The money laid by in the 
penny bank is kept distinct from that 
which a student can spare for her 
holiday deposit. Through friends in 
various parts of the country we re- 
ceived a list of suitable lodgings ; 
in farmhouses, with a fisherman and 
his wife, with respectable widows and 
others not in the habit of letting 
lodgings but willing to receive the 
London girls and give them a com- 
fortable home. We found that 15s. 
a week for board and lodging was the 
maximum’ they could pay, or 5s. or 6s. 
each for lodging only. 

Thirty-seven college girls subscribed 
to the holiday fund, and in August, 
1882, their savings amounted to 461. 
One saved over 5/.; two saved over 
31. ; six saved over 2/.; eleven saved 
over l/.; four saved over 15s. ; 
the remaining thirteen saved very 
small sums. Three had only ls. 
each, and one young woman deposited 
6d. and disappeared, nor have any in- 
quiries enabled us since then to find 
her. Friends who were interested in 
the scheme subscribed 16/. to be dis- 
tributed in bonuses; a small sum for 
each, and more to those who required it. 

A girl who stood in need of rest 
and fresh air, and who was found on 
inquiry to have done her best to save, 
had the sum required for journey and 
lodging made up from the bonus fund, 
and was sent away for a holiday. 
Several who were largely assisted in 
1882 had saved all they required for 
the holiday in 1883; not only that, 
they had saved enough to take with 
them a mother, a young brother, or 
little sister, who “ would so enjoy the 
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country.” One of the pleasantest 
things connected with the fund is the 
way in which, when a small bonus 
is offered to all, girls come forward to 
say, “I shall have plenty for my 
journey. Please keep my share for 
some one who wants it more than 
I do.” 

A gentleman interested in the 
movement, and anxious to promote 
the pleasure and profit of the holiday- 
seekers, has in 1882 and 1883 offered 
prizes to those who best answered the 
following questions :— 

“1. Where do you wish to spend 
your holiday, and why have you 
selected that place? How do you 
reach it? 

“2. How much will the journey cost? 
and what do you propose to spend ? 

“3. What do you know of the place 
you are going to, and what places of 
interest are there in its neighbour- 
hood?” 

Teachers and persons entered on the 
college books as of “ no occupation ” 
cannot compete for the prizes, which 
are intended for those whose educa- 
tion would give them no chance in 
competition against a young Board 
school or other teacher. 

In August, 1882, seven prizes were 
awarded :— 

No. 1 had saved 2/. 10s., and took 
a prize of equal amount. She spent 
a fortnight at Lynton, boarding with 
a widow lady to whom she paid fifteen 
shillings a week. She saved enough 
money to spend her holiday and pay 
the entire cost of it with the same 
lady in 1883. 

No. 2 saved 1/. 12s., and took a 
prize of 27. 10s. This enabled her to 
fulfil a sacred duty. She visited and 
repaired the grave of her mother at 
Dorchester. She also spent ten days 
with a friend at Weymouth. 

No. 3 had saved 51. 1s., and took a 
prize of 17. 10s. She had an invalid 
sister whom she took to a farmhouse 
at Holmwood, paying all expenses for 
both. 

No. 4 had saved 27. She took a 
prize of 25s., and went to Eastbourne 


for a fortnight, lodging in a home for 
young women in business, where she 
had a friend. 

Nos. :5 and 6 are sisters. One of 
them had saved 1/7. 2s.; the other 
17. 13s. Each took a prize of 15s. 
They spent a fortnight at Hastings. 

No. 7 had saved 2/. 14s., and took 
a prize of 15s. She went with two 
sisters to Ilfracombe. 

The results of the prizes offered and 
adjudged in 1883 were equally satis- 
factory. 

Five of the college students in 1882 
visited Scotland. Two sisters went 
to Melrose and Edinburgh ; and three 
who had made acquaintance at the 
college classes went to Melrose, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and the Clyde. 
Through Lady Strangford’s influence 
these five received great kindness 
from Messrs. Cook and Son, whose 
excursion tickets they used, and thres 
of them were hospitably received in 
Edinburgh in the house of friends 
interested in the movement. Principal 
Tulloch had also found a home for 
them at Helensburgh. They were 
enabled to visit Arran, to see the 
Clyde, to spend a day on Loch Lomond, 
and to see Loch Long. One of them 
could not see the mountains for the 
tears that streamed down her face 
when she looked up at them, and one 
stood trembling and holding by the 
side of the steamboat as they came 
in sight of Arran, for she “could not 
have believed there was anything so 
beautiful in this world.” 

One of the three would accept no 
help at all for her journey. She had 
“enough, thank you.” The total cost 
of the journey, excursions and board 
and lodging for seventeen days, was 
under 5/. to each person. 

These young women do not expect 
to go so far or spend so much money 
on a single holiday “for years and 
years.” The visit to Scotland had 
long been a dream of almost unhoped 
for happiness. The one who had saved 
enough money for it had no companion 
or friend who could have accompanied 
her, and would not have gone alone. 
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The bonus money was distributed 
so as to enable all who had done their 
best to save to spend a short holiday out 
of London. Some of these were sent 
toa farmhouse near Dorking, where 
they paid five shillings a week towards 
the expense of board and lodging; the 
remainder was paid for them by kind 
friends at Feldemore, who looked after 
them, and arranged many country 
treats for them. The cost to the 
young vomen for a fortnight was 1/. : 
10s. board and lodging; 5s. railway 
ticket ; 5s. omnibuses and incidental 
expenses. The cost for a week was 
reckoned at 13s. 

On the 18th June, 1883, Lady 
Strangford distributed the holiday 
prizes, and addressed the students on 
the subject of holidays. A few ex- 
tracts will suffice to show the character 
of a paper every word of which was 
listened to with eager interest :— 

“The very best pleasure in a holi- 
day is in turning it to good account. 
... Just as in the driest, dullest 
daily work there is always a bright 
thread, a tiny spot of beauty to be 
found, if it is honestly sought for— 
honestly and earnestly; so in the 
gayest holiday there is always a 
something serious, solemn, sanctifying 
to be felt, if a grateful heart, at 
leisure from itself, is tuned to find 
it. . . . Use your holiday pleasures 
wisely, drink up all the delight you 
can from the beauty and the glory of 
earth which you are enabled to taste, 
and then you may carry back to your 
homes, in high and holy memories, 
friends that will never change. .. .” 

Nearly all the students who were 
helped in 1882 saved enough money 
for their holiday in 1883, with the 
addition of a very small bonus. 
Thirty-six out of fifty-four members 
of the holiday fund were able to de- 
fray almost entirely the cost of their 
holiday. The remaining eighteen were 
mostly new members, and received, in 
deserving cases, such assistance as 
they required. 

All those who had been to the 
farmhouse near Dorking wished to go 
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again, and all were able to contribute 
7s. 6d. a week towards the expense of 
board and lodging, and to spend 25s. 
on the fortnight’s holiday, and 15s. 6d. 
for the week. 

The number for whom arrangements 
had to be made in 1883 was fifty- 
four ; their total savings £54 16s. 7d. ; 
bonus and prize money, 20/. The 
places visited were Portsmouth, Ryde, 
Yarmouth, Sidmouth, Margate, Ply- 
mouth, Ilfracombe, Southsea, Swan- 
age, Folkestone, Hastings, the Surrey 
Hills, &c.; each one seemed to find 
her holiday the most delightful she 
had ever had. Already, in January, 
1884, there were sixty members, who 
had paid more than 20/. into the 
holiday fund. We may expect many 
more, and shall have to find homes 
for them. 

Our statistics have been given fully, 
in the hope of showing how possible 
it is to help hard-working people to a 
holiday which shall renew health and 
strength, make life so much the richer, 
and add largely to the pleasure and 
happiness that lie not merely in pre- 
sent enjoyment, but also in retrospect. 

I quote again from Lady Strang- 
ford’s address last year : “‘ I remember, 
many years ago,” she said, “ riding 
up a snowy mountain, when, on turn- 
ing a corner, we saw the whole slope 
of the mountain below the snow one 
sheet of glorious rhododendrons in 
full blossom, with the sun shining full 
on them. I remember so well the 
sudden shock of their beauty, and 
how I found the tears rolling down 
my face at the sight. Well, I cannot 
tell you how often since then, in long 
nights of watching and longer days 
of weariness, when I have been very 
busy and my mind closely occupied, 
between me and my work has come 
suddenly the sight of that glorious 
mountain-side in all its exquisite 
beauty. It has lasted but a moment, 
and yet it has seemed to me like a 
refreshing drop of cold water laid on 
burning lips.” 

There are two sisters in the college, 
feather curlers, who earn good wages 
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all the year, and work overtime 
during the season. They save every 
penny they can spare. “We never 
spend money on things that other 
girls do,” they say; “ you would not 
believe how many little things we do 
without.” Last summer they carried 
out a long-cherished scheme, and 
visited the field of Waterloo. “In 
the long winter days we talk it over 
for hours,” they say; “it is worth 
more than all our little sacrifices to 
see such places, and to have the 
pleasure of looking forward, and 
reading and thinking about them.” 

These sisters receive no help from 
the bonus fund, as we cannot at pre- 
sent arrange for journeys out of 
Great Britain. They themselves say : 
“Tt would never do to send girls 
abroad unless you knew people to 
send them to, or they were very 
steady, and sisters like us.” 

The college in Fitzroy Street, with 
its class-rooms, reading-room, enter- 
tainment hall, penny bank, and holi- 
day fund, has before it, in all these 
things, one aim and endeavour. It is 
to open out the prospects of women 
engaged in daily work, to find friends 
for them in health and a resource in 
sickness, and to do this in a manner 
that shall ‘not entail any loss of self- 
respect, or weaken the habit of self- 
reliance. We seek to remove, or, if 
that is not possible, to diminish to 
much smaller proportions, some of the 
causes which make the life of such 
women very lonely and very sad, 
leaving them no escape from loneli- 
ness and sorrow except the wide open 
gate and the broad road—to ruin. 

Ought we not to help the virtuous, 
the intelligent, those who are trying 
to help themselves? Ought we not to 
throw our influence and some of our 
money on the side of the good ? 

It is a good and noble thing to help 
the poor, the miserable, the degraded, 
and the fallen, to seek them out and 
try to save them ; but it is also good 


and noble to stand on the side of 
right, with a kind word, and, if pos- 
sible, a kind deed, for every upright 
and virtuous woman striving to live 
honestly. 

Holidays form a very small part of 
working life. An occasional day, a 
week or two in the summer, are their 
utmost extent; but the good derived 
from them, and the help they give, 
cannot be measured by days and hours. 
They provide objects of contempla- 
tion for that inward eye which is “ the 
bliss of solitude” ; they call forth the 
love of nature. “Have not the sun- 
sets been beautiful?” was asked of a 
young woman. “I do not know,” she 
replied. “We work from eight to 
eight ; we never see the sun set.” 

All the greater, therefore, is the 
need that the short annual holiday 
shall be put to good use, and that 
with some companion of her own 
choice, in a friendly, simple home, she 
shall learn to know sea and sky, 
sunrise and sunset, mountain and 
forest, the calm lakes and wide pas- 
tures of her own land. The love of 
flowers is almost a passion with 
women. Take those who rarely 
see a flower a few miles out of Lon- 
don, and let them wander over a 
heath or through a meadow; there 
will be scarcely one who does not 
gather a posy of dainty blossoms and 
exquisite leaves, seeking for them as 
for hidden treasure, and ready to 
point out the beauty of cclour or 
form of each one. What delight a 
country life has for such women! To 
sit all day long in the fields when the 
hay is down, to watch the reapers at 
their work, to see strong horses draw- 
ing the plough in even furrows over a 
sloping field, te stand upon the beach 
whilst the fishermen launch their 
boat, and to stay with the fisherman’s 
wife and children whilst he is on the 
stormy sea; all this is more than 
education, it is new life. 


Frances Martin. 
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THE WIZARD’S SON. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Oona, flying from the catastrophe 
which she did not understand, which 
had happened behind her, with neither 
leisure nor clearness of mind to see 
where her steps were falling, had yet 
been carried by her excitement, she 
knew not how, over all the dangers 
of the uncertain path, until she came 
near enough to Walter, who stood 
out relieved against the blue sky and 
the background of the loch, to throw 
herself, her strength exhausted, into 
his arms, which were held out to save 
her. She remembered nothing more— 
nor was he much better aware of what 
happened. The sickening sense of a 
great fall, the whirl and resistance of 
the air rushing madly against him 
through the void, the sensation 
mounting up to his brain, the last 
stronghold of consciousness, in a pain- 
ful rush of blood, and thrill of feeling, 
as if life were to end there, were all 
that were known to him. What hap- 
pened really was that, holding Oona 
insensible in his arms, he was carried 
downwards with the slide and yielding 
of the part of the ruin on which he 
was standing, detached by his own 
weight, rather than thrown violently 
down by the action of the explosion. 
The force of the fall, however, was so 
great, and the mass falling with them 
so heavy, that some of the stones, 
already very unsteady, of the pave- 
ment below, gave way, and carried 
them underground to one of the sub- 
terranean cellars, half filled up with 
soil, which ran under the whole area 
of the old castle. How long they lay 
there unable to move, and for some 
part of the time at least entirely 
without consciousness, Walter could 
never tell. When he recovered his 
senses he was in absolute darkness 


and in considerable pain. Oona had 
fallen across him and the shock had 
thus been broken. It was a moan 
from her which woke him to life again. 
But she made no reply to his first 
distracted question, and only gave 
evidence of life by a faint little utter- 
ance from time to time—too faint to be 
called a cry—a breath of suffering, no 
more. The suffocating terrible sensa- 
tion of the darkness, a roar of some- 
thing over them like thunder, the 
oppression of breathing, which was 
caused by the want of atmosphere, 
all combined to bewilder his faculties 
and take away both strength and will 
to do anything more than lie there 
quietly and gasp out the last breath. 
But it is only when life is vanishing 
from our grasp that its price and value 
becomes fully known, even to those 
who, in other circumstances, might 
have been ready enough to throw it 
away. Walter was roused by feeling 
in Oona an unconscious struggle for 
breath. She raised first one hand, then 
another, as if to push away something 
which was stifling her, and he began 
to perceive in the vagueness of his 
awakening consciousness that her life 
depended upon his exertions. Then, 
his eyes becoming accustomed to the 
darkness, he caught a faint ray of 
light, so attenuated as to be no more 
than a thread in the solid gloom. To 
drag himself towards this, and with 
himself the still more precious burden, 
thus in utter helplessness confided to 
him, was a more terrible work than 
Walter in all his life had ever at- 
tempted before. There was not room 
to stand upright, and his limbs were 
so shaken and aching that he could 
scarcely raise himself upon them ; and 
one of his arms was useless, and, when 
he tried to raise it, gave him the 
most exquisite pain. It seemed hours 
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before he could succeed in dragging 
Oona to the little opening, a mere 
crevice between the stones, through 
which the thread of light had come. 
When he had cleared the vegetation 
from it, a piercing cold breath came 
in and revived him. He raised Oona 
in his arms to the air, but the weight 
of her unconsciousness was terrible to 
him in his weakened condition, and 
though she began to breathe more 
easily, she was not sufficiently re- 
covered to give him any help. Thus 
she lay, and he crouched beside her, 
trying to think for he could not tell 
how long. He heard sounds above 
him indeed, but the roar of the falling 
stones drowned the human noises, and 
his brain was too much clouded to 
think of the search which must be 
going on overhead for his companion 
and himself. The worst of it all was 
the dazed condition of his brain, so 
that it was a long time before he could 
put one thing to another and get any 
command of his thoughts. In all 
likelihood consciousness did not fully 
return until the time when the men 
above in despair relinquished their 
work—for some feeble sense of cries 
and human voices penetrated the 
darkness, but so muffled and far off 
that in the dimness of his faculties 
he did not in any way connect them 
with himself, nor think of attempting 
any reply. Perhaps it was, though he 
was not aware that he heard it, the 
echo of his own name that finally 
brought him to himself—and then all 
his dulled faculties centred, not in the 
idea of any help at hand, but in that 
of fighting a way somehow to a pos- 
sible outlet. How was he to do it? 
The pain of his arm was so great that 
by times he had nearly fainted with 
mere bodily suffering, and his mind 
fluctuated from moment to moment— 
or was it not rather from hour to 
hour? with perplexity and vain en- 
deavour. He was conscious, however, 
though he had not given any mean- 
ing to the sounds he heard, of the 
strange increase of silence which 
followed upon the stopping of the 
No, 293.—voL, XLIx. 


work. Something now and then like 
the movements of a bird (was it 
Hamish working wildly above, half 
mad, half stupefied, unable to be still ?) 
kept a little courage in him, but the 
silence and darkness were terrible, 
binding his very soul. 

It was then that he had the conso- 
lation of knowing that his companion 
had come to herself. Suddenly a hand 
groping found his, and caught it; it 
was his wounded arm, and the pain 
went like a knife to his heart, a pang 
which was terrible, but sweet. 

“Where are we?” Oona said, try- 
ing to raise herself —oh, anguish ! 
—by that broken arm. 

He could not answer her for the 
moment, he was so overcome by the 
pain—and he was holding her up with 
the other arm. 

“Do not hold my hand,” he said at 
last ; “take hold of my coat. Thank 
God that you can speak !” 

“Your arm is hurt, Walter?” 

*“ Broken, I think ; but never mind, 
that is nothing. Nothing matters so 
long as you have your senses. Oona, 
if we die together, it will be all 
right ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, raising her unseen 
face in the darkness to be nearer his. 
He kissed her solemnly, and for the 
moment felt no more pain. 

“As well this way as another. 
Nothing can reach us here — only 
silence and sleep.” 

She began to raise herself slowly, 
until her head struck against the low 
roof. She gave a faint cry — then 
finding herself on her knees, put her 
arm round him, and they leant against 
each other. ‘God is as near in the 
dark as in the day,” she said. “ Lord, 
deliver us—Lord, deliver us!” Then, 
after a pause, “ What happened ? 
You have saved my life.” 

“Ts it saved?” he asked. “I don’t 
know what has happened, except that 
we are together.” 

Oona gave a sudden shudder and 
clung to him. “I remember now. He 
came out to the door and looked at 
me. It was I that—broke the lamp. 
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I thought it was something devilish— 
something to harm you. It was my 
doing.” She shivered more and more, 
clinging to him. “Do you think it 
is he that has shut us up in this 
dungeon—to die?” 

Walter made no reply ; he did not 
know what she meant ; but it was no 
wonder to him that she should speak 
wildly. There were many things 
which rose to his own lips that had 
no meaning in them. He svothed her, 
holding her close to his breast. “I 
think we are in some of the vaults 
below — perhaps for our salvation.” 
As her courage failed there was double 
reason that he should maintain a good 
heart. ‘There must be some outlet. 
Will you stay here and wait till I 
try if I can find a way?” 

* Oh no, no,” cried Oona, clinging to 
him; “let us stay together. I will 
creep after you. I will not hinder 
you.” She broke off with a cry, 
echoing, but far more keenly, the little 
moan that came from him unawares 
as he struck his arm against the wall. 
She felt it more sharply than he did, 
and in the darkness he felt her soft 
hands binding round his neck some- 
thing warm and soft like their own 
touch in which she had wound the 
wounded arm to support it. It was 
the long white “cloud” which had 
been about her throat, and it warmed 
him body and soul; but he said no- 
thing by way of gratitude. They 
were beyond all expressions of feel- 
ing, partly because they had reached 
the limit at which reality is too over- 
powering for sentiment, and partly 
because there was no longer any sepa- 
ration of mine and thine between them, 
and they were but one soul. 

But to tell the miseries of their 
search after a way of escape would 
demand more space than their historian 
can afford. They groped along the 
wall, thinking now that they saw a 
glimmer in one direction, now in 
another, and constantly brought up 
with a new shock against the opaque 
resistance round them, a new corner, 
or perhaps only that from which they 
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started; under their feet unequal 
heaps of damp soil upon which they 
stumbled, and broken stones over 
which Oona, with childlike sobs of 
which she was unconscious, caught her 
dress, falling more than once as they 
laboured along. In this way they 
moved round and round their prison, 
a long pilgrimage. At length when 
they were almost in despair, saying 
nothing to each other, only keeping 
close that the touch of each to each 
might be a moral support, they found 
themselves in what seemed a narrow 
passage, walls on each side, and some- 
thing like anarrowslit over their heads, 
the light from which showed what it 
was, and was as an angel of consola- 
tion to the two wounded and suffering 
creatures, stumbling along with new 
hope. But when they had reached 
the end of this narrow passage, Walter 
going first, fell for a distance of two 
or three feet into the lower level 
of another underground chamber like 
that which he had left, jarring his 
already strained and racked frame— 
and only by an immense sudden effort 
hindered Oona from falling after him. 
The force of the shock and instant 
recovery by which he kept her back 
and helped her to descend with pre- 
caution, brought heavy drops of ex- 
haustion and pain to his forehead, 
And when they discovered that they 
were nothing the better for their 
struggles, and that the place which 
they had reached at such a cost, 
though lighter, was without any outlet 
whatever except that by which they 
had come, their discouragement was 
so great that Walter had hard ado not 
to join in the tears which Oona, alto- 
gether prostrated by the disappoint- 
ment, shed on his shoulder. 

“We must not give in,” he tried to 
say. ‘Here there is a little light at 
least. Oona, my darling, do not break 
down, or I shall break down too.” 

*No, no,” she said submissively 
through her sobs, leaning all her 
weight upon him. He led her as well 
as he was able to a heap of earth in 
the corner, over which in the roof 
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was a little opening to the light, 
barred with an iron stanchion, and 
quite out of reach, where he placed 
her tenderly, sitting down by her, 
glad of the rest though it was so un- 
inviting. The light came in pale and 
showed the strait inclosure of their 
little prison. They were neither of 
them able to resume their search, but 
leant against each other, throbbing 
with pain, and sick with weariness and 
disappointment. It gave Walter a 
kind of forlorn pride in his misery to 
feel that while Oona had failed alto- 
gether, he was still able to sustain and 
uphold her. They did not speak in 
their weakness, but after a while 
dozed and slept, in that supreme 
necessity of flesh and blood which 
overcomes even despair, and makes 
no account of danger. They slept as 
men will sleep at death's door, in the 
midst of enemies; and in the depths 
of their suffering and discouragement 
found refreshment. But in that light 
sleep little moans unawares came with 
their breathing, for both were bruised 
and shaken, and Walter’s broken arm 
was on fire with fever and pain. It 
was those breathings of unconscious 
suffering that caught the ear of the 
minister as he made his prayer. His 
step had not disturbed them, but when 
he came back accompanied by the 
others, their half-trance, half-slumber, 
was soon broken. The light was sud- 
denly darkened by some one who flung 
himself upon his knees, and a voice 
pealed in through the opening— 

* Miss Oona, if ye are there, speak ! 
or, oh for the love of the Almighty, 
whoever is there, speak and tell me 
where’s my leddy?” It was Hamish, 
half mad with hope and suspense and 
distracted affection who thus plunged 
between them and the light. 

They both woke with the sound, 
but faintly divining what it was, 
alarmed at first rather than comforted 
by the renewed darkness into which 
they found themselves plunged. There 
was a pause before either felt capable of 
reply, that deprivation being of more 
immediate terror to them, than there 


was consolation in the half-heard 
voice. In this pause, Hamish, mad- 
dened by the disappointment of his 
hopes, scrambled to his feet reckless 
and miserable, and shook his clenched 
fist in the face of the minister who 
was behind him. 

“How dare ye,” he cried, “play 
upon a man, that is half wild, with 
your imaginations! there’s naebody 
there!” and with something between 
a growl and an oath, he flung away, 
with a heavy step that sounded like 
thunder to the prisoners. But next 
moment the rage of poor Hamish 
melted away into the exceeding and 
intense sweetness of that relief which 
is higher eestasy than any actual en- 
joyment given to men, the very sweet- 
ness of heaven itself: for as he turned 
away the sound of a voice, low and 
weak, but yet a voice, came out of the 
bowels of the earth; a murmur of 
two voices that seemed to consult with 
each other, and then a ery of “Oona 
is safe. Oona is here. Come and 
help us, for the love of God.” 

“The Lord bless you!” cried the 
old minister, falling on his knees. 
“Oona, speak to me, if you are there. 
Oona, speak to me! I want to hear 
your own voice.” 

There was a pause of terrible sus- 
pense. Hamish threw himself down, 
too, behind the minister, tears run- 
ning over his rough cheeks: while the 
younger man who was overawed by the 
event, and affected too, in a lesser de- 
gree, stood with his face half hidden 
against the wall. 

*T am here,” Oona said, “ all safe— 
not hurt even. We are both safe; 
but oh, make haste, make haste, and 
take us out of this place,” 

“God bless you, my bairn. God 
bless you, my dearest bairn!”’ cried 
Mr. Cameron; but his words were 
drowned in a roar of laughter and 
weeping from the faithful soul be- 
hind hin— 

“ Ay, that will we, Miss Oona—that 
will we, Miss Oona !” Hamish shouted 
and laughed and sobbed till the walls 
rang, then clamorous with his heavy 
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feet rushed out of sight without 
another word, they knew not where. 

“Tl follow him,” said young 
Patrick ; “he will know some way.” 

The minister was left alone at the 
opening through which hope had 
come. . He was crying like a child, 
and ready to laugh too like Hamish. 

“My bonny dear,” he said; “my 
bonny dear——” and could not com- 
mand his voice. 

“Mr. Cameron—my mother. 
must be breaking her heart.” 

“And mine,’ Walter said with a 
groan. He thought even then of the 
bitterness of her woe, and of all the 
miserable recollections that must have 
risen in her mind: please God not to 
come again. 

“T am an old fool,” said Mr. 
Cameron, outside: “I cannot stand 
out against the joy ; but I am going. 
I’m going, my dear. Say again you 
are not hurt, Oona. Say it’s you, my 
darling, my best bairn! And me 
that had not the courage to say a 
word to yon poor woman,” he said to 
himself as he hurried away. 

The light was still grey in the skies, 
no sign of the sun as yet; but the hills 
stood distinct around, and the dark 
woods, and the islands on the water, 
and even the sleeping roofs so still 
among their trees on the shores of 
the loch, had come into sight. The 
remaining portion of the house which 
had stood so many assaults, and the 
shapeless mass of the destroyed tower 
stood up darkly against the growing 
light ; and almost like a part of it, like 
a statue that had come down from its 
pedestal was the figure of Mrs. Meth- 
ven, which he saw standing between 
him and the shore, her face turned 
towards him. She had heard the 
hurrying steps and the shout of 
Hamish, and knew that something had 
happened ; and she had risen against 
her will, against the resolution she 
had formed, unable to control herself, 
and stood with one hand under her 
cloak, holding her heart, to repress, if 
possible, the terrible throbbing in it. 
The face she turned towards the 
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minister overawed him in the sim- 
plicity of his joy. It was grey, like 
the morning, or rather ashen white, 
the colour of death. Even now she 
would not, perhaps, could not, ask 
anything ; but only stood and ques- 
tioned him with her eyes, grown to 
twice their usual size, in the great 
hollows which this night had laboured 
out. 

Mr. Cameron felt that he ought to 
speak carefully, and make easy to her 
the revolution from despair to joy, but 
he could not. They were both beyond 
all secondary impulses. He put the 
fact into the plainest words. 

“Thank God! your son is safe,” he 
cried. 

“ What did you say?” 

“Oh, my poor lady, God be with 
you! I dared not speak to you before. 
Your son is safe. Do you know what 
I mean? He is as safe as you or 
me.” 

She kept looking at him, unable to 
take it into her mind, that is to say 
her mind had flashed upon it, seized it 
at the first word, yet—with a dumb 
horror holding hope away from her, 
lest deeper despair might follow— 
would not allow her to believe. 

“What—did you say? You are 
trying to make me think ” And 
then she broke off, and cried out 
“Walter!” as if she saw him—as a 
mother might cry who saw her son 
suddenly, unlooked for, come into the 
house when all believed him dead— 
and fell on her knees: then from 
that attitude sank down upon her- 
self, and dropped prostrate on the 
ground. 

Mr. Cameron was alarmed beyond 
measure. He knew nothing of faints, 
and he thought the shock had killed 
her. But what could he do? It was 
against his nature to leave a stranger 
helpless. He took off his coat and 
covered her, and then hurried to the 
door and called up Macalister’s wife, 
who was dozing in a chair. 

“T think I have killed her,” he said, 
“ with my news.” 

“Then ye have found him?” the 
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three old people said together, the 
woman clasping her hands with a 
wild “Oh, hon—oh, hon!” while 
Symington came forward, trembling, 
and pale as death. 

“Thad hoped,” he said, with quiver- 
ing lips, “like the apostles with One 
that was greater, that it was he that 
was to have delivered—— Oh, but 
we are vain creatures! and now it’s a’ 
to begin again.” 

“Js that all ye think of your poor 
young master? He is living, and will 
do well. Go and take up the poor 
lady. She is dead, or fainted, but it 
is with joy.” 

And then he went up stairs. Many 
an intimation of sorrow and trouble 
the minister had carried ; but good 
news had not been a weight upon him 
hitherto. He went to the other poor 
mother with trouble in his heart. If 
the one who had been so brave was 
killed by it, how encounter her whose 
soft nature had fallen prostrate at once? 
He met Mysie at the door, who told 
him her mistress had slept, but showed 
signs of waking. 

“ Oh, sir, if ye could give her some- 
thing that would make her sleep again! 
I could find it in my heart to give her 
—what would save my poor lady from 
ever waking more,” cried the faithful 
servant ; ‘for oh, what will she do— 
oh, what will we all do without Miss 
Oona ¢”’ 

“ Mysie!”’ cried the minister, “ how 
am I to break it to her? I have just 
killed the poor lady down stairs with 
joy; and what am I to say to your 
mistress? Miss Oona is safe and well 
—she’s safe and well.” 

“Oh, Mr. Cameron,” cried Mysie, 
with a sob, “I ken what you are 
meaning! She’s well, the Lord bless 
her, because she has won to heaven.” 

Mrs. Forrester had woke during this 
brief talk, and raised herself upon the 
sofa. She broke in upon them in a 
tone so like her ordinary voice, so 
cheerful and calm, that they both 
turned round upon her with a kind of 
consternation. 

“What is that you are saying? 


safe and well—oh, safe and well. 
Thank God for it; but I never had 
a moment’s doubt. And where has 
she been all this weary night; and 
why did she leave me in this trouble ¢ 
What are ye crying for, Mysie, like a 
daft woman? You may be sure, my 
darling has been doing good, and not 
harm.” 

“That is true, my dear lady—that 
is true, my dear friend,” cried the 
minister. ‘God bless her! She has 
done us all good, all the days of her 
sweet life.” 

“And you are crying too,” said 
Oona’s mother, almost with indigna- 
tion. ‘“ What were you feared for? 
Do you think Icould not trust God, 
that has always been merciful to me 
and mine? or was it Oona ye could not 
trust ?”’ she said with smiling scorn. 
“And is she coming soon? For it 
seems to me we have been here a 
weary time.” 

“ As soon—as she can get out of the 
—place where she is. The openings 
are blocked up by the ruin.” 

“Thad no doubt,” said Mrs. For- 
rester, “it was something of that 
kind,” 

Then she rose up from the sofa, 
very weak and tottering, but smiling 
still, her paled and faded face looking 
ten years older, her hair all ruffled, 
falling out of its usual arrangement, 
a disorder which has a very different 
effect upon an old face and a young 
one. She put up her hands to her 
head with a little cry. “ Bless me,” 
she said, “ she will think I have gone 
out of my senses—and you too, Mysie, 
to take my bonnet off and expose me, 
with no cap. I must put all this right 
again before my Oona comes.” 

Mr. Cameron left her engaged in 
these operations, with the deepest 
astonishment. Was it a faith above 
the reach of souls less simple? or was 
it but the easy rebound of a shal- 
low nature? He watched her for a 
moment as she put up her thin braids 
of light hair, and tied her ribbons, 
talking all the time of Oona. 

“She never was a night out of her 
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bed in all her life before ; and my only 
fear is she may have gotten a chill, and 
no. means here of making her comfort- 
able. Mysie, you will go down stairs, 
and try at least to get the kettle to 
boil, and a cup of tea for her. Did 
the minister say when she would be 
here ¢” 

“ No, mem,” said Mysie’s faltering 
voice ; “naething but that she was 
safe and well; and the Lord forgive 
me—I thought—I thought 

“Never mind what you thought,” 
said Mrs. Forrester briskly, “ but run 
down stairs and see if you can make 
my darling a good cup of tea.”’ 

By the time she had tied her bonnet 
strings and made herself presentable, 
the full light of the morning was 
shining upon the roused world. The 
air blew chill in her face as she came 
down the staircase (strangely weak 
and tottering, which was “ just extra- 
ordinary,” she said to herself), and 
emerged upon the little platform out- 
side. Several boats already lay on the 
beach, and there was a sound of the 
voices and footsteps of men breaking 
the stillness. Mrs. Forrester came 
out with those little graces which were 
part of herself, giving a smile to old 
Symington, and nodding kindly to the 
young men from the yacht who were 
just coming ashore. “This is early 
hours,” she said to them with her 
smile, and went forward to the little 
group before the door, surrounding 
Mrs. Methven, who still lay where 
Mr. Cameron had left her, restored 
to consciousness, but incapable of 
movement. ‘Dear me,” said Mrs. 
Forrester, “here have I been taking 
up a comfortable room, and them that 
have a better right left out of doors. 
They have given us a terrible night, 
my child and yours, but let us hope 
there has been a good reason for it, 
and that they will be none the worse. 
They are just coming, the minister tells 
me. If ye will take the help of my 
arm, we might just walk that way and 
meet them. They will be glad to see 
we are not just killed with anxiety, 
which is what my Oona will fear.’ 
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CHAPTER L. 


Tue news that Lord Erradeen, and it 
was supposed several others—some 
went so far as to say a party of 
visitors, others his mother, newly 
arrived as all the world was aware, 
and to whom he was showing the old 
castle, with a young lady who was her 
companion—had perished in the fire, 
streamed down the loch nobody knew 
how, and was known and believed to 
the end of the county before the 
evening was over. It came to the 
party at Birkenbraes as they were 
sitting down to dinner, some time 
after everybody had come in from 
gazing at the extraordinary spectacle 
of the fire—got up, Mr. Williamson 
assured his guests, entirely for their 
amusement. The good man, indeed, 
had been ;much sobered out of his 
jocose mood by his encounter with the 
stranger, but had now begun to draw 
a little advantage from that too, and 
when this terrible report reached him, 
was telling the lady next to him with 
some pride of Lord Erradeen’s rela- 


tion, a very distinguished person 
indeed. “I’m thinking in tke diplo- 


matic service, or one of the high offices 
that keep a man abroad all his life. 
(I would rather for my part live in a 
cottage at home, but that is neither 
here nor there.) So as he was leaving, 
and naturally could not trouble the 
family about carriages just at such a 
moment, I offered him the boat: and 
you might see them getting up steam. 
I find it very useful to have a steam- 
boat always ready, just waiting at the 
service of my friends.” The lady had 
replied as in duty bound, and as was 
expected of her, that it was a magnifi- 
cent way of serving your friends ; which 
the millionauc on his side received 
with a laugh and a wave of his hand, 
declaring that it was nothing, just 
nothing, a bagatelle in the way of cost, 
but a convenience, he would not deny 
it was a convenience ; when that dis- 
creet butler who had ushered Lord 
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Erradeen into Katie’s private sitting- 
room, leaned over his master’s shoulder 
with a solemn face, and a “ Beg your 
pardon, sir. They say, sir, that Lord 
Lord Erradeen has perished in the 
fire.” 

“Lord bless us!” said Mr. William- 
son, “what is that you say?” 

“Tt is only a rumour, sir : but I hear 
Kinloch Houran is all in a commotion, 
and it is believed everywhere. The 
young lord was seen with some ladies 
going there in a boat this afternoon, 
and they say that he has perished in 
the flames.” 

Seton was fond of fine language, and 
his countenance was composed to the 
occasion. 

“Lord bless us!” cried Mr. Wil- 
liamson again, ‘Send off a man and 
horse without a moment’s delay to 
find out the truth. Quick, man, and 
put down the sherry, I'll help myself! 
Poor lad, poor lad, young Erradeen ! 
He was about this house like one of our 
own, and no later than yesterday 
Katie, do you hear,” he cried, half 
rising and leaning over the forest of 
flowers and ferns that covered the 
table, “Katie! do you hear this 
terrible news? But it cannot be true!” 

Katie had been told at the same 
moment, and the shock was so great 
that everything swam in her eyes, as 
she looked up blanched and terror- 
stricken in mechanical obedience to 
her father’s ery. “That man will have 
killed him,” she said to herself: and 
then there came over her mind a horror 
which was flattering too, which filled 
her with dismay and pain, yet witha 
strange sensation of importance. Was 
it she who was to blame for this 
catastrophe, was she the cause 

“It seems to be certain,” said some 
one at the table, “that Erradeen was 
there. He was seen on the battle- 
ments with a lady, just before the 
explosion.” 

“His mother!” said Katie, scarcely 
knowing why it was that she put 
forth this explanation. 

“A young lady. There is some 
extraordinary story among the people 








‘ad 


that she—had something to do with 
the fire.” 

“That will be nonsense,” said 
Mr. Williamson. “ What would a 
lady have to do with the fire? Old 
stone walls like yon are not like 
rotten wood. I cannot understand 
for my part x 

“And there could be no young 
lady,” said Katie. ‘“ Mrs. Methven 
was alone.” 

“Well, well!” said her father. 
“‘T am sorry—sorry for Lord Erra- 
deen; he was just as fine a young 
fellow Sut we will do him no 
good, poor lad, by letting our dinner 
get cold. And perhaps the man will 
bring us better news—there is always 
exaggeration in the first report. I 
am afraid you will find that soup not 
eatable, Lady Mary. Just send it 
away; and there is some fine trout 
coming.” 

He was sincerely sorry: but, after 
all, to lose the dinner would hava 
spared nothing to poor young 
Erradeen. 

Katie said little during the long 
meal. Her end of the table, usually 
so gay, was dull. Now and then she 
would break in with a little spas- 
modic excitement, and set her com- 
panions talking: then relapse with a 
strange mingling of grief and horror, 
and that melancholy elation which 
fills the brain of one who suddenly 
feels himself involved in great affairs 
and lifted to heroic heights. If it 
was for her—if it was she who was 
the cause of this calamity She 
had often dreamed of finding for her- 
self some high heroic part to fulfil 
in the world, but it had seemed 
little likely that she would ever 
realise her dream; but now, Katie 
said to herself, if this was so! 
never more should another take the 
place which she had refused to him. 
If he had died for her, she would live 
—for him. She would find out every 
plan he had ever formed for good and 
fulfil it. She would be the providence 
of the poor tenants whom he had 
meant to befriend. She imagined her- 
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self in this poetical position always 
under a veil of sadness, yet not heavy 
enough to make her unhappy ; known in 
the county as the benefactor of every- 
body, described with whispers aside as 
“the lady that was to have married 
poor young Lord Erradeen.” Katie 
was profoundly sorry for poor Walter 
—for the first few minutes her grief 
was keen; but very soon this crowd 
of imaginations rushed in, transport- 
ing her into a new world. If this 


were so! Already everybody at 
table had begun to remark her 


changed looks, and to whisper that 
they had been sure there was “some- 
thing between” Katie and the poor 
young lord. When the ladies went to 
the drawing-room they surrounded her 
with tender cares. 

“If you would like to go to your 
room, my dear, never mind us.” 

“Oh, never mind us,” cried the 
gentle guests, “we can all under- 
stand * 

But Katie was prudent even at this 
crisis of fate. She reflected that the 
report might not be true, and that it 
was premature at least to accept the 
position. She smiled upon the ladies 
who surrounded her, and put her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

“Of course,” she said, “I can’t 
help feeling it—every one will feel it 
on the loch—and we had seen so much 
of him! But perhaps, as papa says, 
when the messenger comes back, we 
may have better news.” 

The messenger did not come back 
till late, when the party were about to 
separate. He had found the greatest 
difficulty in getting information, for 
all that was known at Auchnasheen 
was that the young lord and his 
mother had gone in the boat from the 
isle with the ladies, to see the old 
castle. With the ladies! Katie 
could not restrain a little ery. She 
knew what was coming. And he had 
been seen, the man went on, with 
Miss Oona on the walls—and that 
was all that was known. This stroke 
went to Katie’s heart. “Oona!” 
she cried, with something of sharpness 
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and bitterness in the sound; but in 
the wail that rose from ali around 
who knew the isle, this tone that 
broke the harmony of grief was lost. 
Thus her little fabric of imaginary 
heroism fell into the dust: and for 
the moment the shock of a genuine, 
if alloyed, sentiment thrown back 
upon herself, and the secret mortifica- 
tion with which she became conscious 
of the absurdity of her own self-com- 
placence, kept Katie from feeling the 
natural pity called forth by such a 
catastrophe. But by and by her heart 
awakened with a deeper and truer 
pang to the thought of Oona—Oona 
no rival, but the friend of her youth, 
Oona the only companion of her 
mother, the young and _ hopeful 
creature whom everybody loved. To 
think that she should have thought 
of a little miserable rivalry—of a 
man for whom she did not care the 
hundredth part so much as she cared 
for Oona, before realising this real 
grief and calamity! Katie’s honest 
little soul was bowed down with 
shame. She, too, watched that night 
with many a prayer and tear, gazing 
from her many-windowed chamber 
towards the feathery crest of the isle 
which lay between her and Kinloch 
Houran. Oh, the desolation that 
would be there and Oona gone! Oh, 
the blank upon the loch, and in all 
the meetings of the cheerful neigh- 
bours! Another man on horseback 
was sent off by break of day for 
news, and not only from Birkenbraes, 
but from every house for miles round 
the messengers hurried. There had 
been no such excitement in the dis- 
trict for generations. 

The news reached the Lodge—Sir 
Thomas Herbert’s shooting-box—early 
in the morning when the family met 
at breakfast. The previous night had 
been occupied with an excitement of 
its own. Major Antrobus, Sir 
Thomas’s friend, brother in sport and 
arms, had been from the moment of 
his arrival a disappointment to Sir 
Thomas. The first evening Julia had 
caught him in her toils. She had 
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sung and laughed and talked his 
heart, so much as remained to him, 
away. He was the man of all others, 
who, his friends were convinced, was 
not a marrying man. He had a good 
estate, a house full of every bachelor 
comfort, and was useful to those in 
whom he was interested as only a 
bachelor can be. And it was not only 
to men that he was invaluable as a 
friend. He had a box at Ascot; he 
had ways of making the Derby de- 
lightful to a party of ladies ; he was 
of intinite use at Goodwood ; he knew 
everybody whom it was well to know. 
Lady Herbert was almost as incon- 
solable as her husband at the idea of 
losing him. And that such a man 
should be brought by Sir Thomas him- 
self into harm’s way, and delivered 
over to the enemy by the very hands 
of his friends, was more than flesh 
and blood could bear. The Herberts 
saw their mistake before he had been 
at the Lodge two days. But what 
could they do? They could not send 
him away—nor could they send Julia 
away. Had they done so, that young 
lady had already made herself friends 
enough to have secured two or three 
invitations in a foolishly hospitable 
country, where everybody’s first idea 
was to ask you to stay with them! 
Sir Thomas acted with the noble 
generosity characteristic of middle- 
aged men of the world in such cir- 
cumstances. He told his friend, as 
they smoked their cigars in the 
evening, a great many stories about 
Julia, and all she had been “up to” 
in her chequered career. He de- 
scribed how Lady Herbert had 
brought her down here, because of 
some supposed possibility about Lord 
Erradeen. “But young fellows like 
that are not so easily taken in,” 
Sir Thomas said, and vaunted his 
own insight in perceiving from the 
first that there was nothing in it. 
The major listened, and sucked his 
cigar, and said nothing; but at the 
very hour, when the fire at Kinloch 
Hiouran was beginning to redden the 
skies, took his host aside, and said— 


“T say, all that may be true, you 
know. I don’t know anything about 
that. Girls, you know, poor things! 
they’ve devilish hard lines, when 
they’ve got no tin. If she’s tried it 
on, you know, once or twice before, 
that’s nothing to me, That’s all their 
mothers, you know. She’s the jolliest 
girl I ever met, and no end of fun. 
With her in the house, you know, a 
fellow would never be dull: and I can 
tell you it’s precious dull at Antrobus 
on off days, when all you fellows are 
away. Isay! I’ve asked her—to be 
mine, you know, and all that; and 
she’s—going to have me, Tom.” 

“Going to have you! Oh, I'll be 
bound she is! and everything -you’ve 
got belonging to you!” in the keen- 
ness of his annoyance, cried Sir 
Thomas. 

The major, who was somewhat red 
in the face, and whose figure was not 
elegant (but what trifles were these, 
Julia truly said, in comparison with a 
true heart !), strutted a little, and 
coughed, and set his chin into his 
shirt collar. He stood like a man to 
his choice, and would have no more 
said. 

“Of course she is—if she’s going 
to have me, you know. Fixtures go 
with the property,” said Major An- 
trobus, with a husky laugh. “ And, 
I say, by-gones are by-gones, you 
know—but no more of that in the 
future if we’re going to be friends.” 

The men had a quarrel, however, 
before Sir Thomas gave in, which was 
stopped fortunately before it went too 
far by his wife, who came in all smiles, 
with both hands extended. 

* What are you talking loud about, 
you twot” she said. ‘ Major, I’m 
delighted. Of course I’ve seen it all 
along. She'll make you an excellent 
wife, and I wish you all the happiness 
in the world.” 

“Thank you: he don’t think so,” 
the major said with a growl. 

But after this Sir Thomas perceived 
that to quarrel with a man for marry- 
ing your cousin whom he has met in 
your house is one of the foolishest of 
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proceedings. He relieved his feelings 
afterwards by falling upon the partner 
of his life. 

“What humbugs you women are! 
What lies you tell! You said she 
would make him an excellent wife.” 

“ And so she will,” said Lady Her- 
bert, “a capital wife! He will be 
twice as happy—but alas! no good 
at all henceforward,” she ended, with 
a sigh. 

The excitement of this incident was 
scarcely over, when to the breakfast- 
table next morning, where Julia ap- 
peared triumphant, having overcome 
all opposition— the news of the 
calamity arrived, not softened by any 
doubt, as if the result were still uncer- 
tain, but reported with that pleasure in 
enhancing the importance of dolorous 
intelligence which is common to all 
who have the first telling of a catas- 
trophe. There was a momentary 
hush of horror when the tale was told, 
and then Julia, her expression changed 
in a moment, her eyes swimming in 
tears, rose up in great excitement from 
her lover’s side. 

“Oh, Walter!” she cried, greatly 
moved. “Oh that I should be so 
happy, and he And then she 
paused, and her tears burst forth. 
** And his mother—his mother!” She 
sat down again and wept, while the 
rest of the party looked on, her major 
somewhat gloomy, her cousin (after a 
momentary tribute of silence to death) 
with a dawning of triumph in his 
eye. 

“You always thought a great deal 
of young Erradeen, Ju—at least 
since he has been Lord Erradeen.” 

“T always was fond of him,” she 
cried, “ Poor Walter! poor Walter! 
Oh, you can weigh my words if you 
like at such a time, but 1 won’t weigh 
them. lf Henry likes to be offended I 
can’t help it. He has no reason. Oh 
Walter, Walter! I was always fond 
of him. I have known him since I 
was that high—and his mother, I have 
always hated her. I have known 
her since [I was that high. If you 
think such things go for nothing it is 
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because you have no hearts. 


Harry, 
if you love me as you say, get your 
dog-cart ready this moment and take 
me tothat poor woman—that poor, poor 


woman! His mother—and she has 
only him in all the world. Harry— 
take me or not, but I will go——” 

“You said you hated her, Julia,” 
cried Lady Herbert. 

* And so I did: and what does that 
matter? Shall I keep away from her 
for that—when I am the only one 
that has known him all his life—that 
knew him when he was a child? 
Harry———” 

“] have ordered the dog-cart, my 
dear; and you are a good woman, 
Julia. I thought so, but with all 
your dear friends and people hang me 
if 1 knew.” 

Julia gave him her hand: she was 
crying without any disguise. 

* Perhaps I haven’t been very good,” 
she said, “but I never was hard- 
hearted : and when I think upon that 
poor woman among strangers——” 

“By Jove, but this is something 
new,” cried Sir, Thomas; “the girl 
that liked young men best without 
their mothers, Antrobus, hey?” 

“Oh hush, Tom,” cried.his wife ; 
‘and, dear Julia, be consistent a little: 
—that you're sorry for your old— 
friend (don’t laugh, Tom ; say her old 
flame if youlike, but remember that he’s 
dead, poor fellow), that we can under- 
stand. Major Antrobus knows all 
that story. But this fuss about the 
mother whom you never could bear— 
Oh that is a little too much! You 
can't expect us to take in that !”’ 

Julia turned upon her relations 
with what at bottom was a generous 
indignation. “If you don’t know,” 
she said, “how it feels to hear of 
another person’s misfortune when you 
yourself are happier than you deserve 
—and if you don’t understand that I 
would go on my knees to poor Mrs. 
Methven to take one scrap of her 
burden off her! oh all the more be- 
cause I never liked her—— But what 
is the use of talking? for if you don’t 
understand, nothing I could say would 
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make you understand. And it does 
not matter to me now,’ cried Julia, 
less noble feelings breaking in, “ now 
I have got one who does know what 
I mean, who is going to stand by me, 
and will put no bad motive—” 

The real agitation and regret in her 
face gave force to the triumph with 
which she turned to her major, and 
taking his arm swept out of the room. 
He, too, had all the sense of dignity 
which comes from fine feelings mis- 
understood, and felt himself elevated 
in the scale of humanity by his su- 
perior powers of understanding. Lady 
Herbert, who remained behind, was 
saved by the humour of the situation 
from exploding, as Sir Thomas did. 
To think that the delicacy of the 
major’s perceptions should be the 
special foundation of his bride’s satis- 
faction was, as she declared with tears 
of angry laughter, “too good!” 

But the second and better news 
arrived before Julia could set out on 
her charitable mission. Perhaps it 
was better that it should end so: for 
though the first outburst of feeling 
had been perfectly genuine and sincere, 
the impulse might have been alloyed 
by less perfect wishes before she had 
reached Kinloch Houran. And it is 
doubtful in any case whether her 
ininistrations, however kind, would 
have been acceptable to Walter's 
mother. As it was, when she led her 
major back, Julia was too clever not 
to find a medium of reconciliation 
with her cousins, who by that time 
had come to perceive how ludicrous 
any quarrel, open to the world would 
be. And so peace was established, and 
Julia Herbert’s difficulties came in the 
happiest way to an end. 


CHAPTER LI. 


Tue miseries of the night’s imprison- 
ment were soon forgotten. Oona, 
elastic in youthful health, recovered 
in a few days, she said in a few hours, 
from its effects: and the keen reality 
of the after events dimmed in her 
mind the more extraordinary, less 


comprehensible mystery of the strange 
discovery she had made, and left her in- 
strumentality in the destruction of the 
tower less and less clear. Sometimes, 
and this for years after, she would 
see before her with a shudder the look 
which the owner of the tower chamber 
cast upon her as he came out from the 
inner room, and she fled before him ; 
but as time went on would ask herself 
was it real or only some dream, some 
visionary and violent effort of imagina- 
tion. To no one but Walter did she 
ever speak of that moment or of the 
sight she had seen ; and between them 
they had no explanation to give of 
the mystical furniture of the wizard’s 
room, the lamp which had burned 
before Walter’s portrait, the sad-eyed 
pictures about the walls, which had 
all perished without leaving a trace 
behind. The tower, now preserving 
nothing more than a certain square- 
ness in its mass of ruins, showed 
traces of two rooms that might have 
existed, but everything was destroyed 
except the walls, and any remains 
that might have withstood the action 
of the fire were buried deep under the 
fallen ruin; nor could any trace be 
found of concealed passages or any 
way of descent into the house from 
that unsuspected hiding-place. 

One thing was certain, however, that 
the being who had exercised so strange 
an influence over a year of his life never 
appeared to Walter more. There were 
moments in which he felt, with a 
pang of alarm, that concentration of 
his thoughts upon himself, that subtle 
direction and intensification of his 
mind, as if it had suddenly been 
driven into a dialogue with some one 
invisible, which had been the worst of 
all the sufferings he had to bear: but 
these, after the first terror, proved to 
be within the power of his own efforts 
to resist and shake off, and never 
came to any agonising crisis like that 
which he had formerly passed through. 
His marriage, which took place as 
soon as circumstances would permit, 
ended even these last contentions of 
the spirit. And if in the midst of his 
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happiness he was sometimes tortured 
by the thought that the change of his 
life from the evil way to the good one 
had all the results of the most refined 
selfishness, as his adversary had sug- 
gested, that he was amply proving 
the ways of righteousness to be those 
of pleasantness, and godliness to be 
great gain, that thought was too 
ethereal for common use, and did not 
stand the contact of reality. Mr. 
Cameron, to whom he submitted it in 
some moment of confidence, smiled 
with the patience of old age upon 
this overstrained self-torment. 

“Tt is true enough,” the minister 
said, “that the right way is a way of 
pleasantness, and that all the paths 
of wisdom are peace. But life has 
not said out the last word, and ye 
will have to tread them one time or 
other with bleeding feet, or all is 
done—if the Lord has not given you 
a lot apart from that of other men. 
And human nature,” the old man 
said, not without a little recollection 
of some sermon, at which he smiled as 
he spoke, “is so perverse, that when 
trouble comes, you that are afraid of 
your own happiness will be the first 
to ery out and upbraid the good Lord 
that does not make it everlasting. 
Wait, my young man, wait—till you 
have perhaps a boy at your side that 
will vex your heart as children only 
can vex those that love them—wait 
till death steps into your house, as 
step he must ay 

“Stop!” cried Walter, with a wild, 
sudden pang of terror—as if the very 
words were an omen of evil. He never 
complained again of being too happy, or 
forgot that one time or other the path 
of life must be trod with bleeding feet. 

* But Tl not deny,” the minister 
added, “that to the like of you, 
my young lord, with so much in your 
power, there is no happier way of 
amusing yourself than just in being of 
use and service to your poor fellow- 
creatures that want so much and have 
so little. Man!” cried Mr. Cameron, 





“T would have given my head to be 
able to do at your age the half or 
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quarter of what you can do with a 
scratch of your pen!—and you must 
mind that you are bound to do it,” he 
said with a smile. 

Before, however, this serene course 
of life began which Walter found too 
happy, there was an interval of anxiety 
and pain. Mrs. Methven did not es- 
cape, like the rest, from the conse- 
quences of the night’s vigil. She got 
up indeed from her faint, and received 
with speechless thanksgiving her son 
back from the dead, as she thought-— 
but after this was not herself able to 
go further than to his room in the old 
castle, and there struggled for weeks 
in the grips of fever, brought on, it 
was said, by the night’s exposure. 
But this she would not herself allow. 
She had felt it coming on, she said, 
before she left her home, but concealed 
it, not to be hindered from obeying 
her son’s summons. If this was true, 
or invented upon the spur of the mo- 
ment to prove that in no possibleway 
was Walter to blame, it is impossible 
to say. But the fever ran very high, 
and so affected her heart, worn and 
tried by many assaults, that there was 
a time when everything was hushed 
and silenced in the old castle in ex- 
pectation of death. By and by, how- 
ever, the terror gave place to all the 
innocent joys of convalescence—soft 
flitting of women up and down, pre- 
sents of precious flowers and fruits 
lighting up the gloom, afternoon meet- 
ings when everything that could be 
thought of was brought to please her, 
and all the Joch came with inquiries, 
and goud wishes. Mrs. Forrester, who 
was an excellent nurse, and never lost 
heart, but smiled, and was sure, in the 
deepest depth, that all would “come 
right,” as she said, took the control 
of the sick-room, and recovered there 
the bloom which she had partially lost 
when Oona was in danger. And Oona 
stole into the heart of Walter’s mo- 
ther, who had not for long years 
possessed him sufficiently to make it 
bitter to her that he should now put 
a wife before her. Some women never 
learn this philosophy: and perhaps 
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Mrs. Methven might have resisted it, 
had not Oona, her first acquaintance 
on the loch, her tenderest nurse, won 
her heart. To have the grim old 
house in which the secret of the 
Methvens’ fate had been laid up, and 
in which, even to indifferent lookers- 
on, there had always been an atmo- 
sphere of mystery and terror, thus 
occupied with the most innocent and 
cheerful commonplaces, the little cares 
and simple pleasures of a long but 
hopeful recovery, was confusing and 
soothing beyond measure to all around. 
The old servants, who had borne for 
many years the presence of a secret 
which was not theirs, felt in this 
genial commotion a relief which 
words could not express. “No,” old 
Symington said, “it’s not ghosts nor 
any such rubbitch. I never, for my 
part, here or elsewhere, saw onything 
worse than myself; but, Miss Oona, 
whatever it was that you did on the 
tap of that tower—and how you got 
there the Lord above knows, for there 
never was footing for a bird that ever 
I saw—it has just been blessed. 
‘Ding down the nests and the craws 
will flee away.’ What ain I meaning? 
Well, that is just what I canna tell. 
It’s a’ confusion. I know nothing. 
Many a fricht and many an anxious 
hour have I had here: but I am bound 
to say I never saw anything worse 
than mysel’.”’ 

‘* All that is just clavers,” said old 
Macalister, waving his hand. “If ye 
come to that there is naething in this 
life that will bide explaining. But I 
will no deny that there is a kind of a 
different feel in the air which is may- 
be owing to this fine weather, just 
wonderful for the season; or maybe 
to the fact of so many leddies about, 
which is a new thing here—no that 1 
hold so much with women,” he added, 
lest Oona should be proud ; “they 
are a great fyke and trouble, and will 
meddle with everything ; but they’re 
fine for a change, and a kind of sooth- 
ing for a little whilie at a time, after 
all we’ve gone through.” 

Before the gentle régime of the sick 


room was quite over, an unusual and 
unexpected visitor arrived one morn- 
ing at Loch Houran. It was the day 
after that on which Mrs. Methven 
had been transferred to Auchnasheen, 
and a great festival among her atten- 
dants. She had been brought down 
to the drawing-room very pale and 
shadowy, but with a relaxation of all 
the sterner lines which had once been 
in her face, in invalid dress arranged 
after Mrs. Forrester’s taste rather 
than her own, and lending a still fur- 
ther softness to her appearance, not 
to be associated with her usual rigid 
garb of black and white. And her 
looks and tones were the most soft of 
all, as, the centre of everybody’s 
thoughts, she was led to the sofa near 
the fire and surrounded by that half- 
worship which is the right of a con- 
valescent where love is. To this 
pleasant home-scene there entered 
suddenly, ushered in with great so- 
lemnity by Symington, the serious 
and somewhat stern “man of busi- 
ness” who had come to Sloebury not 
much more than a year before with 
the news of that wonderful inherit- 
ance so unexpected and unthought of 
which had seemed to Mrs. Methven, 
as well as to her son, the beginning of 
a new life. Mr. Milnathort made 
kind but formal inquiries after Mrs. 
Methven’s health, and offered his con- 
gratulations no less formally upon her 
recovery. 

“T need not say to you that all that 
has happened has been an interest to 
us that are connected with the fa- 
mily beyond anything that I can ex- 

ress. I have taken the liberty,” he 

added, turning to Walter, “to bring 
one to see you, Lord Erradeen, who 
has perhaps the best right of any one 
living to give ye joy. I said to her 
that you would come to her, for she 
has not left her chamber, as you 
know, for many a year; but nothing 
would serve her but to come herself, 
frail as she is x 

“Your sister?” Walter cried. 

“Just my sister. I have taken the 
freedom,” Mr. Milnathort repeated, 
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“to have her carried into the library, 
where you will find her. She has 
borne the journey better than I could 
have hoped, but it is an experiment 
that makes me very anxious. You 
will spare her any—emotion, any 
shock, that you can help?” 

The serious face of the lawyer was 


more serious than ever: his long 
upper lip trembled a little. He 
turned round to the others with 


anxious self-restraint. 

“She is very frail,” he said, “a 
delicate bit creature all her life—and 
since her accident—” 

He spoke of this, as his manner 
was, as if it had happened a week ago. 

Walter hurried away to the library, 
in which he found Miss Milnathort 
carefully arranged upon a sofa, wrap- 
ped up in white furs instead of her 
usual garments, a close white hood 
surrounding the delicate brightness of 
her face. She held out her hands to 
him at first without a word; and 
when she could speak, said, with a 
tremble in her voice : 

“T have come to see the end of it. 
I have come to see—her and you.” 

“T should have come to you,” cried 
Walter; “I did not forget—but for 
my mother’s illness——” 

“Yes?” she said with a grateful 
look. ‘“ You thought upon me? Oh, 
but my heart has been with her and 
you! Oh, the terrible time it was! 
the first news in the papers, the fear 
that you were buried there under the 
ruins, you—and she—and then to 
wait a night and a day—” 

“IT should have sent you word at 
once—I might have known; but I 
did not think of the papers.” 

“No, how should you? you were 


too busy with your own life. Oh, the 
thoughts of that night! I just lay 


and watched for you from the darken- 
ing to the dawning. No, scarcely 
what you could call praying—just 
waiting upon the Lord. I bade Him 
mind upon Walter and me—that had 
lost the battle. And I thought I saw 
you, you and your Oona. Was not I 
wise when I said it was a well-omened 
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name?” She paused a little, weeping 
and smiling. “I could not tell you 
all the thoughts that went through 
my mind. 1 thought if it was even 
so, there might have been a worse 
fate. To break the spell and defeat 
the enemy even at the cost of your 
two bonnie lives—I thought it would 
not be an ill fate, the two of you 
together. Did I not say it? Two 
that made up one, the perfect man. 
That is God’s ordinance, my dear ; 
that is His ordinance. Two—not 
just for pleasure, or for each other, 
but for Him and everything that is 


good. You believed me when I said 
that. Oh, you believed me! and so it 


was not in vain that I was—killed yon 


time long ago——” Her voice was 
broken with sobs, She leant upon 


Walter’s shoulder who had knelt down 
beside her, and wept there like a child 
—taking comfort like a child. ‘“ Gen- 
erally,” she began after a moment, 
“there is little account made, little, 
little, account, of them that have gone 
before, that have been beaten, Walter. 
I can call you nothing but Walter to- 
day. And Oona, though she has won 
the battle, she is just me, but better. 
We lost it. We had the same heart ; 
but the time had not come for the 
victory: and now you, my young 
lord, you, young Erradeen, like him, 
you have won, Oona and you. We 
were beaten ; but yet I have a share 
in it. How can you tell,a young man 
like you, how those that have been 
defeated, lift their hearts and give 
God thanks!” She made a pause and 
said, after a moment, “I must see 
Oona, too.” But when he was about 
to rise and leave her in order to bring 
Oona, she stopped him once more. 
“You must tell me first,” she said, 
speaking very low, “what is become 
of Him? Did he let himself be 
borne away to the clouds in yon 
flames? I know, I know, it’s all 


done ; but did you see him? Did he 
speak a word at the end?” 

“Miss Milnathort,” said Walter, 
holding her hands, “there is nothing 
but confusion in my mind, 


Was it 
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alla dream and a delusion from be- 
ginning to end?” 

She laughed a strange little laugh 
of emotion. 

“ Look at me then,” she said, “ for 
what have I suilered these thirty 
years! And you—was it all for 
nothing that you were so sore bested 
and ready to fall? Have you not seen 
him? Did he go without a word?” 

Walter looked back upon all the 
anguish through which he had passed, 
and it seemed to him but a dream. 
One great event, and then weeks of pain 
had intervened since the day when 
driven to the side of the loch in mad- 
ness and misery, he had found Oona 
and taken refuge in her boat, and 
thrown himself on her mercy—and 
since the night when once more driven 
distracted by diabolical suggestions, 
he had stepped out into the darkness, 
meaning to lose himself somehow in 
the night and be no more heard of, 
but was saved again by the little light 
in her window, the watch-light that 
love kept burning. These recollections 
and many more swept through his 
mind, and the pain and misery more 
remote upon which this old woman’s 
childlike countenance had shone. He 
could not take hold of them as they 
rose before bim in the darkness, cast 
far away into a shadowy background 
by the brightness and reality of the 
present. A strange giddiness came 
over his brain. He could not tell 
which was real, the anguish that was 
over, or the peace that had come, or 
whether life itself—flying in clouds 


behind him, before him hid under the 
wide-spreading sunshine-— was any- 
thing but a dream. He _ recovered 
himself with an «ffort, grasping hold of 
the latest recollection to satisfy his 
questioner. 

“This I know,” he cried, “that 
when she came to me tlying from the 
tower, with flnines and destruction 
behind her, the word she was saying 


was * Pardon! Pardon '’ that wis all 
Theard. And then the rush of the air 
in our faces, and a roar that was like 
the end of all things. We neither 
heard nor saw re P 

“Pardon :? said Miss Milnathort, 


drying her eyes with a ivembling band ; 
“that is what lL have said too, many 
a weary hour in the watches of the 
night. What pleasure can a spirit 
like yon find in the torture of his own 
flesh and blood! ‘The Lord forgive 
him if there is vet a place of repent 
ance! But well I know what you 
meunt, that it is just like a vision when 
one awaketh. That is what all our 
troubles will be when the end comes: 
just a dream! and good brought out 
of evil, and pardon given to many, 
many a one that men are just will- 
ing to give over and curse instead of 
blessing. Now go and bring your 
Oona, my bonnie lad! I am thinking 
she is just me, and you are Walter, 
and we have all won the day together,” 
said the invalid clasping her thin 
hands, and with eyes that shone 
through their tears; “all won together ! 
though we were beaten twenty years 
ago.” 


THE END. 
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THE JEDDA MASSACRES AND 


TuHE feeling of hatred towards Chris- 
tians which culminated in the Jedda 
massacres had been maturing- in the 
Hedjaz for a year or two at least be- 
fore the event took place. Great pres- 
sure had been brought to bear on the 
Sultan to abolish slavery in his 
dominions. An order to this effect had 
been promulgated in Egypt, which the 
fanatical inhabitants of the ‘holy 
cities” considered as a blow struck at 
their religion, and which they deter- 
mined to resist by every means in their 
power. Their exasperation against the 
western powers, but especially against 
England, knew no bounds, and, as in- 
variably happens, a leader was at 
hand invested with a religious char- 
acter, and thus possessing sufficient 
influence to fan the smouldering fire 
of intolerance, which may be said to 
exist in a chronic state in the Hedjaz, 
into acts of open aggression. This 
was Seyed Fazl, the leader, or Tungul 
as he was called, of one of the most 
fanatical sects in India—the Moplahs 
of Malabar. He had been expelled 
from India as the instigator of the 
disturbances caused by his followers 
in the Madras presidency, so that in 
addition to his reputation as a holy 
man he had the glory of having been 
a sufferer and martyr for the cause of 
El-Islam. 

In the beginning of November, 1855, 
an edict reached Mecca prohibiting the 
public sale of slaves there. This was 
read by the Cadi in open court, and 
caused such excitement that it was 
found necessary to call in the assist- 
ance of the Kaimakam and _ the 
troops. Before they could arrive the 
Cadi was assaulted and severely beaten, 
but his life was saved by the opportune 
arrival of the Turkish authorities. 

1 The following pages are two chapters 


from the unpublished Reminiscences of a Politi- 
cal Officer at Aden. 


SLAVERY IN THE RED SEA.! 


The Kaimakam proceeded to the 
sanctuary to cause the Sultan’s firman 
to be published, with due solemnity ; 
but he fared little better than the 
Cadi had done; it is even said that 
Seyed Fazl struck him publicly in the 
face. The inhabitants rose against 
the Turks, and an affray took place in 
which a considerable number of lives 
were lost on both sides. The people of 
Mecca had then no other leader than 
Seyed Fazl, but their attitude so 
alarmed the small Turkish garrison 
that they took refuge within the de- 
fences of the place. Just as these dis- 
turbances broke out Rashid Pasha 
arrived from Constantinople bearing 
the Sultan’s orders for the deposition 
of the Shereef Abd-el-Mutalib, and 
for the installation of his hereditary 
rival as Shereef in his place. As soon 
as ever this came to the knowledge 
of Abd-el-Mutalib he left his strong- 
hold at Taif, and, putting himself at 
the head of the insurgents, he be- 
sieged the governor in the citadel, and 
for a time cut off all communication 
with Jedda and the sea coast. The 
rebels even demanded that the flags of 
England and France should be pulled 
down from the consulates in Jedda, 
but this demand they were unable to 
enforce. With as little delay as 
possible, Kamil Pasha, Governor of 
Jedda, collected all the forces at his 
disposal and marched upon Mecca, 
which he succeeded in reducing to 
subjection ; the Shereef Abd-el- 
Mutalib, with a large Arab force, 
retired to Taif, where for a long time 
he bade defiance to the Turkish authori- 
ties. The pasha, with a view to crush 
the rebellion by the capture of its 
chief instigators, directed an advance 
on Taif, but his troops were com- 


pletely defeated, and only a small 
portion of them succeeded in regain- 
The newly appointed 


ing Mecca. 
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Shereef died shortly afterwards, and 
for some time Abd-el-Mutalib re- 
mained in undisputed possession of 
his office and dignity. 

This rising was closely connected 
with one in the more southern pro- 
vinces of Arabia. At the instigation 
of the disaffected in the Hedjaz, the 
large and Wahabie tribe of the 
Asseer, to the number of 60,000, 
marched into Yemen, for the purpose 
of wresting it from the Porte. The 
governor, Mahmoud Pasha, withdrew 
his troops from the detached positions 
in which they were distributed, and 
concentrated them for the defence of 
Hodeida. 

On the 11th of February, 1856, the 
Asseer arrived before the town, and 
summoned it to surrender. The 
governor replied that he could hold 
no communication with them save by 
powder and shot. We had sent the 
Indian navy vessels, Quween and 
Elphinstone, there to protect British 
interests, and their presence in the 
harbour probably deterred the enemy 
from attacking the town. Before they 
could decide on the best course to be 
adopted: cholera broke out in their 
ranks, already enfeebled by fatigue 
and privation, and carried off about 
3,000 of their number, including many 
of their principal men. They broke up 
their camp in dismay, and commenced 
a precipitate retreat ; it is said that 
their chief and 15,000 men perished in 
the flight. Mahmoud Pasha was evi- 
dently not very confident in the 
strength of his defences, as he sent 
all his family for safety on board the 
Queen. He had good cause to say, as 
he did to Brigadier Coghlan, when 
writing to thank him for the hospi- 
tality which had been extended to 
them, “Truly the sword of God is not 
like the sword of man.” 

Seyed Faz], the Moplah Tungul, 
accompanied the Asseer force, at the 
particular request of the Shereef, but 
as soon as the cholera broke out he 
returned to Taif. On the 13th April 
Abd-el-Mutalib made a desperate at- 
tempt to take Mecca. A portion of 
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his foree even succeeded in entering 
the city in two places, but they were 
repulsed by the Turks with consider- 
able slaughter. 

On the 19th May the disturbances 
in the Hedjaz were completely sup- 
pressed by the capture of Abd-el- 
Mutalib, who was delivered up by bis 
own people to the Turks, and was sent 
prisoner to Constantinople. The son 
of the Shereef, who had lately died, 
was appointed in his stead. 

There can be no doubt that the 
unfortunate Indian Mutiny of 1857 
exercised a very powerful effect 
amongst the population of the Hedjaz, 
themselves the most fanatical of 
Mohammedans. The holy places of 
Mecca and Medina attract pilgrims 
from every part of the world—men 
whose devotion to their own religion 
is only equalled by their intolerance 
of all others; restless and turbulent 
spirits seeking to propagate treason 
and sedition amongst the varied races 
represented there, and very frequently 
men like Seyed Fazl, who have become 
so obnoxious to their own rulers that 
they can no longer remain in their 
native country. 

At a very early period after the 
commencement of the mutiny, emis- 
saries from Delhi arrived at Mecca, 
and excited the inhabitants to expel 
all Christians from the holy land of 
El-Islam ; and there can be very little 
doubt that the massacres which took 
place at Jedda resulted from a much 
deeper feeling than that excited by 
the comparatively insignificant cir- 
cumstances which seemed to cause the 
actual outbreak. H.M.S. Cyclops, 
then engaged in sounding the Red 
Sea for the proposed telegraphic cable, 
arrived at Jedda on the 9th of June, 
1858, and Mr. Stephen Page took the 
opportunity of Capt. Pullen’s presence 
to request him to assemble a naval 
court to adjudicate in the matter of a 
British ship called the Zranee, which 
had illegally hoisted Turkish colours 
to the prejudice of the master, who 
had petitioned his Vice-Consul on the 
subject. 
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The time appointed for hearing the 
case was 10 a.m. on the 15th of June, 
and several of the most influential 
merchants under British protection 
were summoned to the Consulate as 
assessors to aid Captain Pullen in his 
investigation. The owner of the ves- 
sel ‘against whom the complaint had 
been made did not appear until 
brought by the janissary of the Con- 
sulate. The petition of the master 
was first read. It set forth that the 
petitioner was also half owner, and 
that the other owner was Hadji Saleel 
Saeed bin Johar, who had hitherto 
traded for the benefit of himself and 
the petitioner, but that the latter, 
being then of full age, had demanded 
an account of past profits. 

This had been postponed from time 
to time, and at last Hadji Saleel 
had declared his intention of abandon- 
ing British protection and becoming 
an Ottoman subject, with the avowed 
intention of throwing the case into the 
Turkish courts. He followed up this 
intention by causing the British flag 
on board the FZranee to be hauled 
down, and Turkish colours to be sub- 
stituted. Hadji Saleel refused to make 
any reply to this statement, or to give 
any reason for hoisting the Turkish 
flag, and on being warned of the con- 
sequence of such a refusal, and per- 
sisting therein, the Vice-Consul in- 
formed him that he must consider 
himself under arrest for contempt. 

The register of the ship was pro- 
duced. It had been granted at Cal- 
cutta, and set forth that Hadji Saleel 
and Hoosain bin Ibrahim Johar were 
the owners, and that the latter was 
master. It was proved that she had 
always traded as a British vessel, and 
the assessors were of opinion that 
Hadji Saleel had endeavoured to 
change her nationality to avoid a just 
claim. It was therefore unanimously 
decided that under the British Mer- 
eantile Marine Law the Zranee was, 
as far as the defendant was concerned, 
forfeited to Her Majesty. 

The Vice-Consul accordingly re- 
qnested Captain Pullen to haul down 


the Turkish flag, with a view to the 
vessel being sent for adjulication to a 
Vice-Admiralty court. This was in 
strict accordance with existing treaties, 
which give to consular authorities juris- 
diction over all British subjects in 
Turkey in as ample a manner as in 
British territory. Captain Pullen sent 
a lieutenant’s party to take charge of 
the Zranee,and an intimation of this 
circumstance was sent to the Kaima- 
kam of Jedda. 

The news of this judgment caused 
great excitement in the place. It was 
declared to be an insult to the Mo- 
hammedan faith, and a band of fana- 
tical agitators seized upon this pretext 
to accomplish what some believe to 
have been a premeditated scheme—the 
extermination of the Christian in- 
habitants. About 6 P.M. a mob at- 
tacked the English Consulate. Mr. 
Page endeavoured to escape, but he 
was wounded and overpowered and his 
body thrown into the street, where it 
was hacked to pieces; his dragoman 
and clerk shared the same fate. The 
mob, having pillaged his house, pro- 
ceeded to the French Consulate, in 
which, in addition to the native ser- 
vants, were Monsieur Eveillard, the 
Consul, his wife and daughter, and 
Monsieur Emerat, the chancelier. The 
gentlemen of the party made a spirited 
resistance, but the utmost bravery 
could not prevail against overwhelm- 
ing numbers. The Consul and his 
wife were killed; their young and 
courageous daughter received a severe 
sabre cut on the face while endeavour- 
ing to protect her father, and the 
chancelier, also severely wounded, 
nearly shared the fate of his chief. 

Then began an_ indiscriminate 
slaughter of the Christians, who, 
without distinction of nationality, 
were barbarously murdered to the 
number of twenty-two. Some of the 
survivors found refuge on _ board 
H.M.S. Cyclops. Mademoiselle Eveil- 
lard was saved by the wife of a Tur- 
kish official, and Monsieur Emerat 
was concealed in the artillery hospital. 
They remained five days in conceal- 
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ment, every moment expecting to be 
given up to those who were thirsting 
for their blood. 

Neither the Kaimakam nor the Com- 
mandant of Artillery used any efforts 
to restrain the mob, On the con- 
trary, the latter positively refused to 
call out his men, alleging that he 
had received no instructions to that 
effect. 

Namik Pasha, Governor of the Hed- 
jaz, arrived at Jedda from Mecca on the 
19th, ‘and having intimated this fact 
to Captain Pullen desired an interview 
previous to delivering up such of the 
Christians as had escaped the mas- 
sacre. What followed is described in 
the prompt and dignified protest which 
Captain Pullen addressed to the 
Pasha :— 


“Your Excellency is aware how readily I 
went on shore, the first object of my solici- 
tude being the safety of all who sought the 
protection of the British flag. 

‘* At my demand it was arranged with your 
Excellency that the French and the English 
colours should be hoisted the following morn- 
ing at the main of this ship, side by side; 
that the boats, being fully manned and armed, 
should proceed to the landing-place ; that the 
English and French colours being then ad- 
vanced to the front, should receive a salute of 
twenty-one guns from the fort ; that an armed 
procession should then form, and, with colours 
flying, proceed through the town, passing the 
residences of the English and French Consuls, 
and finally thence proceed to the burial ground 
where the murdered consuls lie, the service 
for the dead read by the chaplain of the ship, 
and military honours paid to their remains. 
Your Excellency was good enough to accom- 
pany this procession as far as the French 
Consulate. 

“1 have now another duty to discharge, 
and what I then verbally demanded I now 
require at your hands. Excellency, the blood 
of the murdered calls for retribution, for a 
justice so stern, so terrible in its example, 
that throughout the land men will hear of 
the massacre which took place, and of the 
punishment which followed. 

“Excellency, I ask for this justice, not in 
the name of England and France alone, but 
in the name of the whole Christian world. 
Protestants, Catholics, Greeks, and Copts 
have alike been barbarously murdered, and for 
all I demand justice. 

““When these terrible events are made 
known in England and France, it will be 
asked, Is it for these people we have fought 
and bled at Inkerman, Alma, and Sebastapol ?” 


It could hardly be expected that 
even such an appeal as this to a 
Turkish official should be promptly 
complied with ; a considerable number 
of prisoners were made, mostly from 
among those who were the mere tools 
of the more influential intriguers, but 
the latter remained at large, chiefly, it 
is said, through the heavy bribes which 
they were enabled to pay to the Kai- 
makam. In the mean time Captain 
Pullen reported what had taken place 
to her Majesty’s Government in Eng- 
land, and to the Aden Residency. We 
at once sent the Elphinstone to Jedda, 
and the steamer Assaye was sent 
from Bombay. The Lady Canning 
was already at Jedda on other duty. 
Orders were also despatched to the 
commodore on the Indian station to 
despatch the Chesapeake, Pelorus, and 
Roebuck to the Red Sea, and Captain 
Pullen was appointed her Majesty’s 
Commissioner, with orders to demand, 
in the name of England and France, 
the most ample redress for the mas- 
sacre, and to enforce this, if need were, 
by the bombardment of the town. 

Captain Pullen, who had proceeded 
to Suez to await instructions, returned 
to Jedda towards the end of July, and 
at once informed the Governor of the 
Hedjaz that if the most signal punish- 
ment were not awarded to the perpe- 
trators of the outrage he would bom- 
bard Jedda. His demands being 
evaded, he opened fire upon the town, 
continuing for several days to throw 
in shot, shell, and rockets. He also 
destroyed fourteen or fifteen native 
craft in the harbour. 

On the 28th July Namik Pasha had 
an interview with Captain Pullen on 
board the Cyclops, at which he declared 
his inability to accede to the execution 
of the murderers without orders from 
Constantinople. On the 2nd August 
Captain Pullen addressed a communi- 
cation to him insisting on their execu- 
tion, and informing him that two days 
would be allowed for the Indian pil- 
grims to embark on board the ship- 
ping in the harbour, and that after 
that date, if his demands were not 
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complied with, he would recommence 
to bombard the town. 

Before, however, he could receive a 
reply to this communication a Turkish 
vessel arrived with reinforcements, 
and having on board Ismail Pasha, the 
commissioner deputed by the Porte to 
cause the demands of Great Britain 
and France to be carried out. On the 
5th August eleven of the murderers, 
all men of the lowest rank, were exe- 
cuted, and several more were reserved 
for trial at Constantinople. 

The Zranee still remained in charge 
of the Turkish authorities under pro- 
test, Namik Pasha having declared, 
immediately after the massacre, that 
if she were taken away he could not 
carry on the government of the 
province. 

Having brought affairs so far to a 
satisfactory termination Captain Pul- 
len suspended further operations until 
the arrival of the commissioner ap- 
pointed by France to act in concert 
with him, in the settlement of the 
compensation for losses sustained by 
the Christian merchants in the general 
pillage which succeeded the massacre. 

On the 2nd November the Franee 
was sent to Bombay, and early in 
1859 the services of Captain Pullen 
being required for the duty on which 
he had visited the Red Sea, he was 
succeeded as commissioner by Mr. 
Alfred Walne, H. M. Consul at Cairo. 
Shortly afterwards the French corvette 
Duchayla arrived at Jedda, and active 
operations for the settlement of the 
affair were resumed, Satisfactory 
evidence had been obtained that Ab- 
dulla-el-Mohtesib and the Sheikh-el- 
Amondie, both rich and influential 
merchants of Jedda, had been the 
principal instigators of the massacre. 
A demand was accordingly made for 
their execution. Namik Pasha re- 
fused to accede to it, whereupon 
the French commissioner informed 
him that is it were not complied with 
in forty-eight hours the Duchayla 
would bombard the town. This threat 
had the desired effect : on the morning 
of the 12th January they were be 


headed on the spot where the massacre 
had been plotted, in presence of an 
armed party from the Duchayla. The 
Kaimakam and the colonel of artillery 
who had failed to exert their influence 
to quell the émeute were sent to Con- 
stantinople and were sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life in a fortress, but 
such sentences are not always carried 
out rigorously in Turkey. On search- 
ing the Kaimakam’s house a very large 
sum in gold was discovered, concealed 
in the ground. This, it is believed, 
was the price of his complicity, on the 
understanding that he should secure 
the immunity of the instigators of the 
massacre. 

As might have been expected the 
Jedda massacre created great excite- 
ment in Arabia, especially among the 
Beni Asseer ; they accused the Turks 
of leaguing with infidels against true 
believers, and but for their recent 
chastisement by “ the sword of God” 
they would probably have taken up 
arms against them. The salutary 
lesson inculeated at Jedda, especially 
by the bombardment of the town, that 
Christians and the representatives of 
Christian states could not be massa- 
cred with impunity, was long remem- 
bered in the country. Although the 
Turks certainly did not merit the 
charge brought against them by the 
Arabs, of undue sympathy for Chris- 
tians, it must be admitted that in no 
part of the Ottoman Empire was their 
system of government worse than in 
Yemen, and in no place was the hatred 
between the two races more intense. 
The events which took place at Mocha 
in 1860 were not traceable to the 
Jedda massacre, but they show the 
unreasoning manner in which the 
Turks attempted to govern the subject 
race. 

A quarrel took place between the 
Mushlahi tribe and the people of 
Moza, in which fifteen of the former 
and thirty-five of the latter were 
slain. Ahmed Pasha, who was then 
governor of the province, sent for the 
chiefs to Bait-el-Fakih, and inflicted 
on their tribes fines of three and ten 
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thousand dollars respectively. They 
were then sent back to Mocha under 
charge of one Suffer Agha, and a 
guard of 130 Turkish horsemen. The 
chiefs, twenty in number, were at 
once lodged in the jail, each man had 
fetters riveted on his legs, and they 
were chained together by the neck in 
parties of five. It was in vain that 
they protested their utter inability to 
pay unless some of them at least 
were permitted to return to their 
tribes to collect the money. Suffer 
Agha was inexorable, and caused them 
to be taken out in parties to the city 
gates and there flogged. The chief of 
Moza, Mookbil-ed-Dabooli, the head of 
an ancient and honourable family, and 
two of his kinsmen, were amongst the 
number treated in this manner. An 
effort was made to appease Suffer 
Agha; the Mushlahi took him four 
hundred and the Mozai six hundred 
dollars, and promised that the remain- 
der should be paid as soon as it could 
be collected. They received for reply 
a threat that if on the following day 
the entire amount were not paid the 
whole party would be flogged to death. 

This was more than the Arabs could 
submit to, and on the same evening 
(Ist August) a party of 220 of the 
Mushlahi assembled for the purpose 
of liberating their companions. They 
arrived at night in front of Mokha, 
sealed the walls, broke open the jail 
and released all the prisoners, about 
sixty or eighty in number ; they, how- 
ever, attempted no further violence, 
and were retiring from the town when 
they were attacked by Suffer Agha 
and his troop. They resisted to good 
purpose, killing twelve men and seven 
horses, and capturing twelve horses, 
their own loss being only one man 
killed and one wounded. The Mush- 
lahi and Mozai then abandoned their 
houses and villages, and with their 
wives and children fled into the in- 
terior, where they obtained command 
of the roads leading to Mokha, and 
cut off all supplies until they had 
obtained complete immunity for what 
had taken place. 


This is by no means a solitary 
instance of Turkish oppression ; it was 
a@ common custom to cut down the 
coffee trees on very slight provocation, 
and the name of Ahmed Pasha will 
long survive on account of the cruel- 
ties he committed or encouraged on the 
part of his subordinates. On one 
occasion an unfortunate writer in- 
curred his displeasure; he was hung 
up by the feet to a hook in the ceiling, 
and the rope which secured him was 
suddenly loosened, so that he fell to 
the floor on his head. As this did not 
produce the desired effect, a copper 
bowl was heated to redness and placed 
on his head. The result was naturally 
a horrible death. 


Il. 


TuHE slave trade in the Red Sea and 
Gulf of Aden differs greatly from that 
carried on within the dominions of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. In the latter 
case the slaves are negroes, and are 
required principally as “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.” They 
are, or were until very lately, exported 
in great numbers, and sold at low 
prices; the average value of an adult 
male or a healthy young girl being not 
more than twenty-four dollars. In the 
other case the slaves are generally 
young girls of considerable personal 
attractions, destined to enter the 
harems of wealthy Turks and Arabs, 
and often fetching as high a price as 
200 dollars each. Those exported 
from the Red Sea ports were mostly 
Abyssinians, of Christian parentage, 
brought down to Massowah and 
Souakim, and sent thence to Jedda ; 
but as we neither had the treaty right, 
nor the requisite naval force for grap- 
pling with this traffic, it went on 
openly, and we, at Aden, knew very 
little about it. ' 

The slave trade in the Gulf of Aden 
had its head-quarters at Tajourra, a 
port of the Dankali tribe, who had 
placed themselves under Turkish pro- 
tection to escape interference on our 
part. Some slaves also were exported 
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from Zaila, another Turkish port, and 
a great many were brought to Berbera, 
then an independent port, now claimed 
by the Turks, where they were sold to 
Arab traders at the great annual fair. 
All these were Gallas, a remarkably 
fine race, darker than the Abyssinians, 
with curly hair, but fine, regular fea- 
tures. In their own country they are 
renowned for their ferocity and for 
brutal and savage customs, but in cap- 
tivity they are gentle and affectionate, 
and the girls are more highly prized 
than any others in Arab households. 

A child who had been smuggled into 
Aden in an Arab vessel, and liberated 
by me, was brought to our house till 
she could be sent to an orphanage in 
Bombay. She became exceedingly 
attached to us, and when a little 
daughter of ours, her especial favour- 
ite, died, her grief was most touching : 
she tore off her clothing, covered her- 
self with dust, and wept as if her poor 
little savage heart were breaking. 
When at last she was given to under- 
stand that she must go on board the 
steamer bound for Bombay, she had 
to be torn from us by main force, and 
her shrieks were heard all over the 
harbour till she got on board. Another 
girl lived with us for years, and mar- 
ried from the house, but never learnt 
to call us by any other names than 
those used by our own children. 

I have previously alluded to the effect 
produced in the Hedjaz by the Sultan’s 
proclamation forbidding the public sale 
of slaves there. In the end of 1859 
another edict was promulgated, direct- 
ing the entire suppression of the slave 
trade between Africa and the Turkish 
possessions in Arabia. This was en- 
forced to a certain extent ; the public 
importation of slaves at the principal 
ports ceased; the institution itself 
received a severe check, and though 
we managed to prevent the exporta- 
tion from the Somalie coast, the mer- 
chants of Hurrur continued to send 
their slaves to Zaila and Tajourra, 
whence, in spite of the Sultan’s firman, 
they found their way to Yemen and the 
Hedjaz. Boats did not indeed enter 
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the principal harbours, such as Mocha 
and Hodeida, but there were numerous 
points on the coast, remote from ob- 
servation, where they were able to 
land their illicit cargoes in perfect 
security. Without the right to search 
Turkish vessels at sea, and to watch 
Turkish ports, our endeavours to stop 
the slave trade within the straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb were absolutely futile. 
The only result of our attempt to do 
so was to enrich the merchants at 
Turkish ports who gained their living 
thereby, at the expense of those who 
had bound themselves to us by treaty 
not to engage in it. 

The principal slave market not in 
Turkish territory was Berbera, a 
place of great commercial importance, 
which has been the chief mart for the 
produce of North-East Africa since 
the earliest ages. At the commence- 
ment of the Christian era the principal 
exports were myrrh, frankincense, 
gums, drugs, ivory, and tortoiseshell. 
Its imports were silver, iron, glass, 
and the fine linen of Egypt. A few 
substantial remains in the neighbour- 
hood indicate that it must at one time 
have had a settled population ; now it 
is merely the site of a great annual 
fair, frequented by traders from Aden, 
various parts of Arabia, and India. 

From April till October the place 
is entirely deserted, and the wooden 
skeletons of huts are the only signs 
that the foot of man has ever trodden 
there. No sooner, however, does the 
monsoon change than the inland tribes 
begin to migrate towards the coast, 
bringing their wares with them, and 
with the assistance of mats, rags, 
hides, and camel saddles, speedily con- 
vert the framework of the last year’s 
huts into comfortable residences for 
themselves and their expected visitors. 
At the same time country craft from 
Aden, the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, and 
coast of India begin to arrive. <A 
population of from ten to twenty thou- 
sand is collected, and the place becomes 
a Babel of tongues, confusion, and up- 
roar. By the end of March the fair 
terminates, the boats sail for their re- 
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spective destinations, and the Somalies 
return inland, carrying with them the 
proceeds of their speculations, and 
leaving the place utterly deserted. 

The site was originally selected on 
account of its harbour, the only one 
on the African coast between the 
Straits and Guardafui ; it is a narrow 
creek formed by a curvature in the 
coast, and a long‘sandy spit running 
off shore. It is entirely open to the 
west, and is therrefore very insecure 
during the south-west monsoon ; but 
during the north-east winds it is per- 
fectly landlocked, and being easily 
made it forms at that season a safe 
and commodious anchorage. 

The place has now been occupied by 
the Turks, but at the time of which I 
write it was shared by two rival tribes 
of Somalies, the Ayal Ahmed and 
Ayal Yoonus. No form of govern- 
ment or customs dues existed, but the 
absence of these was roughly supplied 
by the institution of Abbans, protectors 
or middlemen, through whom alone all 
sales or purchases were effected. They 
received a certain per centage in addi- 
tion to free board, from the trader em- 
ploying them, in exchange for which 
they protected their client, arranged 
his disputes, and, if necessary, fought 
his battles. A merchant attempting to 
trade without an Abban would be foiled 
at every step, and stood a good chance 
of being plundered. 

The principal exports are coffee 
from Hurrur, ivory, gum Arabic, 
myrrh, frankincense, aloes and other 
aromatic resins, butter, hides, ostrich 
feathers, sheep, cattle and ponies. The 
imports are dates, rice, metals, glass, 
beads, cotton, silk and satin cloths, 
hardware and tobacco. 

A considerable part of this trade is 
in the hands of Hindoo merchants 
from Aden, and it speaks well for both 
parties that serious disturbances seldom 
or never occur with strangers, though 
feuds among the Somalies themselves 
are of constant occurrence, and fre- 
quently of a very sanguinary nature. 

The fourth article of the treaty 
which I negotiated with the people of 
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Berbera on the 7th November, 1856, 
gave us full power to deal with the 
slave trade in this country. It is as 
follows :— 


“‘ The traffic in slaves throughout the Habr 
Owel territories, including the port of Ber- 
bera, shall cease for ever; and any slave, or 
slaves, who, contrary to this engagement, shall 
be introduced into the said territories shall be 
delivered up to the British; and the com- 
mander of any vessel of Her Majesty's, or 
of the Honourable East India Company’s 
Navy shall have the power of demanding the 
surrender of such slave, or slaves, and of 
supporting the demand by force of arms if 
necessary.” 

When the elders of the tribe agreed 
to this they had not the faintest in- 
tention of carrying ont their engage- 
ment, but the treaty gave us the right 
to act, which was as much as we could 
have anticipated. For several years 
their coast was so strictly watched 
that they had no chance of exporting 
slaves; but in the season of 1859-60 
an attempt was made on their part to 
renew the slave trade with greater 
activity than ever, and it assumed a 
new and most revolting character. It 
had long been known that the masters 
of boats from the Arabian coast had 
been in the habit of kidnapping 
Somalie girls as slaves on the pre- 
tence of marriage ; but such instances 
as reached our ears at Aden were few 
and isolated. 

Now we heard a report that three 
Somalie girls had thus been kidnapped 
at Berbera, and to avoid capture by 
our vessels, had been sent overland to 
Kurrem, where the owners intended 
to call for them on their way home, 
after the annual fair had terminated. 
I was sent over to the African coast in 
the Indian navy steamer Lady Canning 
to inquire into the case. On my 
arrival at Kurrem I sent for the 
elders, and pointed out the disgrace 
they were bringing on themselves and 
their country by participating in a 
crime so abhorrent to all good Moham- 
medans, as enslaving free girls of their 
own faith. They stoutly denied the 
charge, and explained that as far as 
they knew the girls had been legally 
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married, and sent by their husbands 
to their care. 

My information on the subject was 
quite positive, and as they refused to 
deliver them up through a sense of 
right and justice, I was compelled to 
threaten them that if they were not 
sent on board within a given time I 
would request Lieutenant Peevor to 
batter their much-prized fort about 
their ears. The threat was sufficient, 
and the girls were sent on board. I 
found that my suspicions had been well 
founded. Certain Arabs had, in two 
cases by a fictitious marriage, and in 
the third case by force, got these girls 
into their power at Berbera, and had 
sent them to Kurrem to avoid the risk 
of capture. The last mentioned girl 
had escaped twice, and had as often 
been brought back and cruelly beaten ; 
her body was covered with marks, 
evidently of a cane or stick. 

Just as we were about to leave, my 
interpreter overheard a remark made 
by one of the people from the shore, 
that it was rather hard that they 
should be singled out for such treat- 
ment, when so many girls similarly 
situated were awaiting embarkation 
at Siyarrah, Without taking any 
notice of the observation I requested 
Lieutenant Peevor, who commanded 
the vessel, to proceed there; and we 
anchored abreast of their fort at day- 
light on the following morning. I un- 
hesitatingly taxed them with having 
slaves on shore, and not suspecting 
how little I knew about it they did 
not attempt to deny the fact. Allthe 
arguments and threats of the previous 
day had to be repeated, and eventually 
they agreed to send off sixteen girls, 
which they swore by the solemn oath 
of divorce were all that they had. 
When these girls came off they in- 
formed us that there were still eight 
more detained on shore. I begged Lieu- 
tenant Peevor to send an armed boat's 
crew to seize the first six men they 
could fall in with, and at the same 
time a shot fired wide of the fort, but 
too near to be pleasant, conveyed an 
intimation that we were thoroughly in 
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earnest. These measures were suc- 
cessful, and in all twenty-four girls 
were delivered up at this place. They 
were all young and handsome Somalies 
of from twelve to sixteen years of 
age, and all told the same tale, that 
they had either been inveigled into 
the possession of the Arabs by a 
simulated marriage, or had been openly 
sold by their relatives, and taken there 
by force. Their delight at recovering 
their freedom was unmistakable, and 
communicated itself to all who had 
been instrumental in bringing it 
about. 

Just as we were about to start for 
Berbera a man who had formerly been 
a sepoy in the Aden police, hearing 
that I was on board, came to see me; 
he informed me that a large slaver 
was then actually on its way to 
Kurrem, to pick up the first batch of 
girls who were naturally supposed to 
be still there. 

We immediately gave chase, and 
about 3 p.m. we found her anchored 
close in shore ; all the slaves had been 
landed in charge of the Arab master 
and a portion of the crew, and the 
vessel had been so cleaned that on 
examining her no signs were visible 
of her late occupants. 

I had eight Somalie attendants with 
me, and these men were armed and 
sent on shore to track the fugitives ; 
they found them before nighifall, and 
by midnight they were back on boar«| 
with twenty-seven more slave girls and 
four boys. We sent the captured boat 
and her crew to Aden for trial, and 
continued our course to Berbera. Our 
object was to seize the sister vessel 
which we knew to be there ; both be- 
longed to the son of the Sheikh of 
Amulgarine in the Persian Gulf, who, 
on the 2nd of July, 1839, had entered 
into a treaty with the Resident, Major 
Hennel, containing this important 
clause, which almost appears to have 
been made in anticipation of the case 
in question :—* I, Sheikh Abdoola bin 
Rashed, do hereby agree that the sale 
of males and females, whether young 
or old, of the Somali tribe, shall be 
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considered as piracy, and that all 
those of my people convicted of being 
concerned in such an act shall be 
punished as pirates.” Immediately on 
our arrival in Berbera we found that 
news of our -proceedings had reached 
before us; the owner and crew of the 
boat we had come in search of had 
deserted and fled inland, so we were 
fain to be content with taking her 
also, and sending her as a prize to 
Aden. 

I found at Berbera that many hun- 
dred Galla slaves had been brought 
into the town for sale during the con- 
tinuance of the fair, most of whom 
were still there ; but with the small 
crew of the Lady Canning we were 
powerless to compel their surrender in 
the face of 20,000 armed men there 
assembled. I induced a few of the 
chief men to come on board ; they did 
not for a moment deny the presence of 
the slaves, but simply stated that they 
were powerless to deliver any up ; cer- 
tainly we were powerless to compel 
them. All I could do was to prevent 
any being embarked. I ordered the 
fair to be closed, and every vessel to 
leave within twenty-four hours, and 
each was searched as she passed the 
Lady Canning. 

A few days later we made two more 
captures on shore. The first consisted 
of fifty-five slaves and six Arabs ; the 
second was made by a small party 
from the Lady Canning, which hap- 
pened to fall in with 200 sheep and 
twenty-seven camels belonging to the 
tribe suspected of harbouring the 
slaves. These were impounded and 
brought down to the beach under 
the ship’s guns. This measure had 
the desired effect, and twenty-two 
more slaves were delivered up. Lieu- 
tenant Peevor was quite justified in 


doing this by treaty, but it was a 
risky thing to do, and he deserves 
great credit for his intrepidity in hav- 
ing accepted the responsibility. The 
party sent by him was well armed, but 
it was insignificant in point of numbers ; 
while the whole country teemed with 
armed men, bitterly hostile to us and 
to our measures. 

This was the most severe blow we 
were ever able to strike at the slave 
trade near Aden ; the total number of 
slaves rescued amounted to 140. Two 
fine boats were captured, and a number 
of Arabs sentenced to various periods 
of imprisonment for piracy. 

This was all plain sailing in com- 
parison with the task that devolved 
on us afterwards. What was to be 
done with 140 young and attractive 
girls? One or two of the youngest 
were sent to Missionary orphanages 
in Bombay; a few more were taken 
as servants by English ladies ; there 
appeared nothing for it but to marry 
off the remainder as best we could. 
But a very unexpected difficulty oc- 
curred. The Cadi of Aden, an exceed- 
ingly devout and learned theologian, 
declared that according to Moham- 
medan law the institution of slavery 
was perfectly lawful. We, who had 
brute force on our side, had declared 
it to be the contrary, and had rescued 
these girls from their lawful owners, 
therefore he could not conscientiously 
marry them; he was quite willing to 
do so, and might perhaps even take 
one himself, if he could only find a 
text in the Koran to justify the act. 
We told him that this was his affair ; 
if he failed in his search he would 
very probably cease to be Cadi of 
Aden. The text was found. 
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REVIEW OF 


Ir is many years since we have had 
concentrated in so short a space so 
much turmoil and perturbation as has 
marked the month that is now closing. 
External incidents have united with 
political conditions within to produce 
an atmosphere of expectancy and crisis. 
On January 26th Gordon, accompanied 
by Colonel Stewart, left Cairo for 
Khartoum, and his arduous and ro- 
mantic adventure was followed not 
only by England but by Europe with 
all the eager interest of excited imagi- 
nation. On February 2nd he reached 
Korosko and entered the desert. Three 
days later Baker began his advance to 
the relief of the beleaguered Egyptian 
garrison at Sinkat, but his Egyptian 
force proved worthless, and after a 
speedy and complete repulse he was 
forced to fall back, with loss of camels, 
baggage, guns, and nearly 2,000 lives. 
The alarm was instantly raised that 
the news of this defeat at Teb, travel- 
ling rapidly across the intervening 
desert, would excite the tribes, pre- 
vent Gordon’s advance, and even en- 
danger his life. The tribes were 
declared to be in full revolt, Souakim 
was menaced with instant attack, the 
fall of Sinkat was imminent, and for 
two or three days anxiety in this 
country was at its height. The news- 
papers made all they could of hurried 
meetings of Ministers, bustle at Wool- 
wich and Chatham, shipowners sum- 
moned to discuss transports, marines 
landed at Souakim, Indian troopships 
detained at Suez, and high fever in 
the lobbies and at political evening 
parties. Correspondents from Cairo 
telegraphed that they “did not hesi- 
tate to express their conviction, shared 
by every one in Cairo, that nothing 
short of a miracle can save Gordon 
when the news of Baker’s defeat 
spreads through the Soudan.’ There 
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even came a specific and accredited 
rumour that Gordon had been cap- 
tured by hostile Arabs. The corre- 
spondents raised the temperature by 
assuring us even that the rumoured 
capture had “created a profound 
sensation in Spain.” On February 
8th, however, Gordon telegraphed 
from Abu Hamad that all was well. 
On February 11th he reached Berber 
in excellent spirits. But satisfaction 
at the good news was instantly che- 
quered by the intelligence that on the 
same day the Governor of Sinkat, a 
brave man, had blown up the fortifica- 
tions, spiked the guns, and then heading 
a final sortie had been cut to pieces 
with the whole of his garrison. For 
a day the storm blew fiercely upon the 
English Ministers. Some of their poli- 
tical opponents at home fell into a 
frenzy, as they thought of Tewfik and 
his soldiers speared or put to the 
sword within the sound of British 
guns, and only a few miles from 
British ships. The French journalist 
amused himself with cynical gibes. 
At Berlin the language of scorn and 
indignation was heard on every side, 
“with reference to that ‘impotent ’ 
and ‘ pusillanimous ’ British statesman 
who is held here to be directly guilty 
of this accumulation of disaster and 
disgrace.” The public bewilderment 
was further heightened by a story 
that the Egyptian force at Cairo had 
broken out in revolt. The rumour 
proved to be a wild exaggeration of an 
incident without significance, but it 
served its turn as a useful little contri- 
bution towards the manufacture of 
panic. 

On February 16th Gordon arrived 
at Shendy, half way between Berber 
and his goal, and on the morning of 
the 18th he reached Khartoum itself. 
He was received with extraordinary 
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demonstrations of enthusiasm, the 
people crowding in thousands to kiss 
his hands and feet. “I come without 
soldiers,” he said, “but with God on 
my side to redress the evils of the 
Soudan. I will not fight with any 
weapons but justice. There shall be 
no more Bashi-Bazouks.” 

The day before his arrival the walls 
of Khartoum were posted with pro- 
clamations to the effect that the Mahdi 
was to be recognised as the Sultan or 
Emir of Kordofan, that one half of the 
taxes (a fraction of Zero, as it has been 
described) would be remitted, and that 
there would be no further interfer- 
ence with slave-holding. The last 
clause was received here with incredu- 
lity and amazement for the moment, 
and effectually damped the imagina- 
tive enthusiasm with which Gordon’s 
adventure had been watched, and its 
success universally hailed. 

It is no wonder that this proceeding 
should have caused a good deal of per- 
plexity in the public mind. It has, in 
fact, laid bare the uncaleulating senti- 
mentalism and improvident cant with 
which some of our politicians are fond 
of going to work, The most powerful 
argument in the mind of the country 
against the abandonment of the Sou- 
dan, and against the Ministers for not 
intervening by arms to rescue the 
garrisons, has been that we were re- 
linquishing a vast territory to slavery 
and barbarism. People talked as if 
Great Britain had nothing to do but 
to send a force, «nd slavery would in- 
stantly disappear. General Gordon 
knows better ; and he is the only man 
who, from his history, character, and 
exploits, is in a position to be tolerated 
while he teaches our people to know 
better. ‘I wonder,” said Gordon the 
other day, “if you are aware of the 
fact that when I was Governor- 
General here I never interfered with 
slave-holding ; and that, in fact, till 
1889, noone could do so even under 
the old régime. All my work was 
against slave-hunting. So much did 
I regard the existing slaves as pro- 
perty that I have often bought in- 


dividuals myself and given them their 
liberty.” His book on the Soudan has 
been in the hands of the public for 
upwards of two years, and what he 
has done ought to have surprised no 
one. That “energy” on which west- 
ern peoples naturally pride themselves 
is exactly what he always dreaded in 
dealing with the Soudan. The frenzied 
impatience of the philanthropist of 
“ill-informed England ” was contempt- 
ible in his eyes. He was content, in 
his own phrase, “to drift along in the 
government of the Soudan,” and those 
who, only a few days ago, were most 
shrill in their outcry for strenuous and 
immediate efforts on the part of Great 
Britain are now, with amazement, per- 
ceiving that there is nothing for it 
except “to drift along,” and that the 
cruelties of Soudanese slavery cannot 
be stopped by rushing at them like a 
wild bull. 

The rebuketo.a reckless and improvi- 
dent humanitarianism has gonefurther. 
Gordon had not been a day at Khar- 
toum before he set to work to con- 
vince the people that he had come to 
deliver them—from what? From the 
oppression of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, whose agent he is supposed to 
be. “Before the day was out,” we 
are told, “‘a great pile was made in 
front of the palace, whereon the books 
recording the debts of the people, the 
symbols of their oppression by rulers 
who sought only to enrich themselves 
and exacted tribute by torture, were 
publicly committed to the flames. Kour- 
bashes, whips, and other instruments of 
oppression long used by the ruthless 
agents of a distant and tnsouciant 
foreign Government, were heaped upon 
the pile, and the evidence of debts and 
the emblems of oppression perished to- 
gether. Nor was the General content 
with this merely symbolic deliverance. 
He forthwith visited the prison, where 
he found two hundred wretches of all 
ages and both sexes lying in the utmost 
misery and loaded with chains. Some 
of these were innocent, some had never 
been tried, many were merely prisoners 
of war, and one poor woman had been 
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fifteen years in the prison for a crime 
committed when she was a child. The 
prisoners were all removed, many were 
enlarged at once, while the cases of 
others were sent for immediate in- 
quiry, and before nightfall the demo- 
lition of the loathsome Bastille was 
begun.” But then it was precisely 
this dreadful state of things that had 
given the Mahdi his strength. Gordon 
has done what the “rebels” would 
have done. Yet the bitter cry of the 
last few days has been, when we ex- 
amine it, nothing else than censure of 
the tardiness of the British Govern- 
ment in not sending a force to save 
the agents and representatives of a 
cruel goverment, and in the same act 
to slay the actors in a just insurrec- 
tion. One British general was doing 
the Mahdi’s work at Khartoum, an- 
other British general was preparing to 
cut the Mahdi’s agents to pieces at 
Tokar. The paradox of the situation 
was completed by the deliberate sur- 
render of Tokar on the 2lst. The 
leaders preferred to cede the town to 
Moslem foes, rather than be succoured 
by Christian allies. Yet it is for 
these people who do not want, and 
will not have, and ought not to have, 
our interposition, that the random 
cry of the last ten days has gone 
forth. 

It remains to be seen, even now, 
whether the British Government would 


not have shown themselves wiser in the 


long run if they had resolved to ride 
out the London storm; if they had 
adhered to their first policy of leaving 
the Soudan to itself. It may be that the 
current of sentiment set in too strongly 
to be resisted, though it is whispered 
that one minister at least—and he not 
the least important of them—did not 
think so. Populus vult decipi, de- 
ciatur. We are left with the un- 
comfortable moral that there is no 
enterprise so costly or so Quixotic 
that an English Government may not 
be driven to undertake it, if only a 
violent gust of humanitarianism 
chances to fall in with the conve- 
niences of party vindictiveness. 


While these events were happening 
in the Soudan, a prolonged discussion 
upon them and their causes had been 
going on at Westminster. The Oppo- 
sition asked Parliament to censure the 
Government for a vacillation and in- 
consistency which were alleged to 
have led to lamentable results. In 
the House of Lords the censure was 
carried by a majority of 100, but the 
House of Commons rejected it by a 
majority which was only by one short 
of 50. The minority, moreover, was 
swollen by the abnormal addition of 
some thirty Irish members, whose 
votes were not an expression of opinion 
on Egyptian policy, but a stroke dealt 
at an English Government. Although, 
however, the Ministerial majority was 
not merely adequate and sufficient, but 
even handsome and powerful, consider- 
ing the peculiar composition of the 
minority, it undoubtedly represented 
not so much a decisive satisfaction 
with the past action of the Govern- 
ment, as an overwhelming apprehen- 
sion of their prospective successors. 
Apart from those useful and honest 
men who are ill-naturedly called 
mechanical Ministerialists, the stream 
was swelled by tributaries ‘from two 
opposite quarters. One section blamed 
the Government for not having taken 
the administration of Egypt more 
definitely into their own hands from 
the very morrow of Tel-el-Kebir: but 
this section condoned the past on the 
strength of Lord Granville’s despatch 
of January 4th, which practically took 
over the rule of Egypt for the future. 
Another section of the Liberal party, 
on the contrary, blamed the Govern- 
ment for not having left the country 
as soon as they had put down the 
military revolt and established an 
Egyptian ministry in office : but these 
politicians again did not suppose that 
they would do much to further their 
views by displacing a Minister pledged 
to evacuation in favour of a party 
who were openly calling out for 
annexation. 


The position, as it is now left, is a 
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curious one, nor can it be considered 
perfectly stable. The difficulties in 
the Soudan may be expected to sub- 
side, though even as regards the 
Soudan there will he a constant ten- 
dency to make the British Government 
responsible for General Gordon—a per- 
sonage for whom, exactly by virtue of 
his truly singular qualities, no states- 
man in his senses would choose to 
make himself responsible, and of whom 
perhaps even yet, in spite of the ser- 
vice that he has rendered them for the 
moment, the Government would have 
done more wisely in keeping rather 
more clear. Whatever happens in the 
Soudan, the difficulties in Egypt will 
remain much as they were. The 
despatch of January 4 definitely and 
publicly reduces the Egyptian Minister 
to the condition of an instrument. On 
the other hand, Mr.Gladstone definitely 
and publicly announces that the aim 
of our policy is to build up an adminis- 
tration in which the natives shall not 
be instruments. The “ partnership 
with the Turk ” cannot be broken, yet 
we all agree that it cannot be made to 
work, We shall insist upon reforms, 
and we shall insist on employing as 
many natives as possible. But the 
natives whom we shall employ either 
hate the reforms, or are incom- 
petent to execute them, or both. 
The reckless cross-examination which 
has been the mischievous plague 
of the last eighteen months, will 
be not the less active because the 
Government has openly assumed re- 
sponsibility. It will be much more 
active. The Opposition will practise 
the criticism which is the function of 
all Oppositions. The forward, or im- 
perialist, or philanthropic group of 
Liberals will press the Government to 
act with vigour and authority. The 
non-interventionist group will blame 
acts of vigour and authority as weak- 
ening the growth of self-confidence 
in the natives. Occupation will cost 
us money. The English taxpayer 
will awake to the fact that we are 
doing a work in which we have little 
concern, and keeping order that 





coupons may be safe. It will be no 
light task to prevail on one at least 
of the Powers to consent to a reduc- 
tion of the interest ; but whether the 
rate of interest be four per cent., or two 
per cent., or one per cent., our tax- 
payers will in time want to know why 
it is their affair. The Ministerial 
troubles, therefore, are not over with 
the great division of February 19. 
They are just beginning. Events 
have forced, or been allowed to force, 
the Government to undertake new 
responsibilities. But their pledges 
will constantly be drawing them back- 
wards. New troubles will revive 
attachment to old principles in some 
of the leaders, and, perhaps, in many 
of the followers. 

It is unprofitable to inquire who is 
to ‘blame for the new heat and pas- 
sionate extremity of contemporary 
politics. Some will say that the fruit 
and origin of the mischief must be 
sought in the present Prime Minister’s 
prolonged campaign against the foreign 
policy of his predecessor. Nor can 
there be any doubt that the exaggera- 
tion of the excitement about the fall 
of the garrison at Sinkat is in part a 
desire to retaliate for the exaggeration 
seven years ago about the misdeeds of 
the Turks in Bulgaria. Those who 
believed the warmth of that memor- 
able controversy to be both excessive 
and fraught with future evils, see 
their predictions fulfilled. The dis- 
proportionate and hysterical spirit 
that made its appearance then, has re- 
appeared to discomfit those who first 
raised it. This, however, will pass. 
The present Prime Minister may fairly 
be reckoned to be within a certain 
measurable distance of retirement, 
though that event is probably much 
less close at hand than is sometimes 
supposed. But there is no reason 
to «suppose that his withdrawal from 
affairs would lead to any return of 
that composed temper which on the 
whole marked publie life between the 
fall of Sir Robert Peel and the acces- 
sion of Mr. Disraeli to power a gen- 
eration later. It is the fashion now 
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among both parties to disparage the 
moderation and equanimity with which 
the leader of the Conservatives in the 
House of Commons conducts the busi- 
ness of his party. He lacks fire, they 
say ; he is not aggressive ; he does not 
keep up incessant and harassing 
assaults in the citadel of the enemy ; 
oh, for one hour of Disraeli! But to 
talk in this strain is to forget the long 
years, amounting to nearly a quarter 
of a century, in which Mr. Disraeli 
followed exactly those tactics of 
quietude and patience that are now 
pronounced to be so contemptible in 
his successor. No party leader was 
ever more free from violent restless- 
ness, or more hostile to mere attack 
for the sake of attack. Disraeli was, 
by temperament and by intellectual 
penetration, inclined to take those 
broad and patient views of policy and 
of circumstances which make the 
feverish sallies of excited partisans 
seem no better than an idle kicking 
against the pricks. It would be absurd 
to trace a close likeness between the 
deep ard calculated tenacity which in 
My. Disraeli was a gift of his race, 
and the honourable fairness, the spirit 
of proportion and measure that dis- 
tinguish Sir Stafford Northcote; but 
we may at least say that in each case 
there was the same result—a sort of 
self-respect which prevented men from 
turning politics into a peculiar kind of 
frenzy. How far the Conservatives 
in the constituencies really like and ap- 
prove of the insensate violence in some 
of their foremost champions is not easy 
to ascertain. Nothing has been seen 
like it for many years, and in fact one 
may doubt whether anything has ever 
been seen like it in English polities. 
We must go to the worst virulences of 
the Parisian press to find a parallel to 
utterances so unabashed. 

The worst of it is that demoralisa- 
tion always spreads. In the fierce 
competitions of the party system, great 
is the terror of being left behind. 
All violence breeds violence. Men 
take a reflected colour from their 
opponents. As in temper and language, 
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so in principles and policy. The fear 
of losing the popular gale becomes 
stronger than the fear of falling out 
of the true course, and the neces- 
sity of. winning shakes integrity of 
creed. 


The Irish party have already made 
themselves felt in more ways than one, 
and perhaps their private operations 
have been more formidable than those 
which were public. Their course in 
following Lord Crichton into the lobby 
on the vote of censure was not settled 
until the last moment, and it is be- 
lieved that it was adopted against the 
views of Mr. Parnell under pressure 
from the more bitter spirits of Mr. 
Biggar and Mr. Arthur O’Connor. 
This is of unhappy omen, like the 
violent speech made by Mr. Parnell 
himself at the Rotunda. It shows 
that the intractable temper is gaining 
ground, and making it more and more 
difficult to carry out even the working 
compromises that have hitherto prac- 
tically prevailed in spite of much ex- 
ternal friction. Though the Irish 
members may be supposed to be at 
least as much interested as others in 
the passing of a bill to extend the 
franchise in their own country, they 
have prolonged the discussion on recent 
events in Ulster. They have indicted 
the Orangemen for riot and disorder, 
and the Executive for making of this 
riot and disorder a pretext for the 
suppression of Nationalist meetings. 
The Orangemen have in fact made 
no pretence of defending themselves 
against the charge: their answer has 
been, not that the Nationalists were 
outside of their legal rights in holding 
meetings in Ulster, but that such 
meetings were disagreeable to the 
Loyalists, that therefore the Loyalists 
took the law into their own hands and 
refused to allow their rivals to do what 
nobody denied that they had a right to 
do. The Irish Executive, on the other 
hand, admitted that the Nationalists 
had a right to hold their meetings, but 
alleged that they had felt obliged to 
prohibit them when the expense and 
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trouble of protecting them against the 
lawless violence of their opponents 
seemed excessive. ‘ When 800, 1,000, 
or 1,200 men were not sufficient to 
ensure the preservation of the peace, 
then the Government thought it their 
duty to stop the meetings. When 
meetings would . . . have involved an 
immense expense to the public, the 
Government had not thought it right 
to permit them.” This principle has 
been generally accepted as satisfactory, 
and for the moment it might be 
allowed to pass. But it is obviously 
only putting off the evil day. For one 
thing it was an abuse of the purpose 
with which the power of putting down 
meetings was entrusted to the Irish 
Executive by the Crimes Act. The 
Crimes Act, however, is not perpetual. 
And when the time comes for renewal, 
this particular provision, at any rate, 
is pretty sure either to be dropped 
altogether, or else to be so guarded 
that it will not again be available for 
any such purpose as putting down a 
lawful meeting because certain persons 
in the district or out of the district 
threaten a lawless attack upon it. For 
another thing, we are within a measur- 
able distance of a general election. 
Are Nationalist candidates in Ulster 
to be allowed to address meetings or 
not? Is the expense of protecting 
these meetings to be fatal to them? 
Clearly no such excuse will under the 
circumstances of an election hold good 
for a moment, and however enormous 
the expense and the embarrassment, the 
Executive will be obliged to protect 
whatris absurdly styled the “ Invasion.” 
Would it not, therefore, have been as 
well to teach the Orangemen the 
lesson of law and order to-day rather 
than to-morrow ? 


Events in Egypt have numbed the 
lively interest that would otherwise 
have been taken in the final assump- 
tion of supreme authority by Russia 
at Merv. Although this step may not 
excite such keen controversy as if it 
had happened when politicians were 
not otherwise engaged—some think 
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that if we had not been otherwise 
engaged, it would not have happened 
—its importance will not be over- 
looked. Merv is not by any means 
the “bulwark of India” nor “the 
vulnerable point in our Indian armour” 
that our foreign critics suppose, but it 
brings us closer to the grave and diffi- 
cult question of our future policy in 
regard to the Afghan frontier. We 
are told that Lord Beaconsfield woul: 
have answered the annexation of Merv 
by the military occupation of Kabul, 
Kandahar, and Herat. This would be 
a policy no doubt, but before lament- 
ing that it will certainly not be adopted 
by the present Ministry, it is as well 
to consider the alternative schemes 
that are open. One of them, of course, 
is to persevere in absolute abstention. 
That might or might not be the best 
from an ideal point of view ; it will 
be difficult to adhere to it, considering 
the liability of British opinion to 
waves of apprehension and vehement 
activity. Even so careful and well- 
informed a statesman as the present 
Governor of Madras has said that 
we are committed to Herat and by 
Herat we must stand. To-day, at any 
rate, it looks as if no considerable 
party would be in favour of leaving 
Russia to go even as far as annexing 
Afghanistan, if she should be minded 
so to take a troublesome burden on her 
shoulders. As it is, though we have done 
nothing so foolish as to annex Afghan- 
istan, we have undoubtedly gone a cer- 
tain way towards making its frontier 
ourown. The situation is now of this 
kind. The Government of India has 
twice since the events of 1880 declared 
its engagements towards the Amir of 
Afghanistan. “If any foreign Power 
should attempt to interfere in Afghan- 
istan, and if such interference should 
lead to unprovoked aggression on the 
dominions of your Highness, in that 
event the British Government would 
be prepared to aid you,” &e., &e. A 
year ago, the same assurances were 
repeated and confirmed by the Viceroy. 
Why does the definite establish- 
ment of Russia at Merv bring these 
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engagements into question? Because 
it is accepted as bringing Russian au- 
thority down to territories claimed by 
Afghanistan as within her northern 
frontier. It involves very shortly the 
delimitation of this frontier, ending in 
the two neighbours being conterminous 
along a considerable line. In this task 
of the delimitation of a disputable 
borderland it will be extremely difficult 
for us to hold entirely aloof. Again, 
supposing the frontier to have been 
settled, we may be sure that border 
quarrels will from time to time arise ; 
that the Russian officers will cross the 
line ; that if the Amir objects, we are 
pledged to support him against Russia, 
and if he acquiesces we shall believe 
ourselves to have good grounds for 
suspecting him of submission to Russia. 
Again, is it likely, after the two fron- 
tiers march side by side, that Russia 
will agree to consider Afghanistan as 
outside the sphere of her legitimate 
influence? That she will assent to the 
exclusion of her agent from Cabul ? 
Could she be expected to take this 
position, unless the Government of 
India undertook corresponding lia- 
bilities for the good behaviour of the 
Amir and his unruly subjects? Yet, 
if we undertake these liabilities, do we 
not place ourselves in nearly as bad a 
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position as if we were the real rulers 
of Afghanistan ? 

It is well known that the idea of a 
treaty with Russia has been in the 
mind of the present Government, and 
it is believed to have been actually re- 
commended with some earnestness by 
the Government of India. There are 
obvious difficulties in laying down the 
basis of such a treaty, but these are 
not peculiar to definite stipulations ; 
they will equally have to be met and 
settled in laying down the lines of any 
other policy. There is the objection 
that Russia would disregard a treaty, 
as she has disregarded less formal en- 
gagements, which she was imprudent 
enough to volunteer in respect of 
Central Asia ; but, even if this could 
be fairly said, the treaty would still 
interpose an obstacle of a certain 
strength, just as charters used to be 
valued even by those who knew 
that the king would violate them if 
it should suit his purpose. If we think 
it worth while to make treaty engage- 
ments with the Amir, knowing that 
they possess a certain force, even if 
they are not absolutely certain to be 
observed, it is hard to see why we 
might not make engagements with 
Russia direct, even with a ‘similar ex- 
pectation at the back of our minds. 





